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The  ESTE Y  ORGAN 

RANKS  FIRST! 

In  Purity  and  Sweetness  of  Tone ;  in  Elegance  and  Durability  of  Workman- 
ship ;  in  the  Number  Made  and  Sold ;  and  in  the  Estimation  of  the  People, 
from  the  most  skilful  artist  to  the  humblest  beginner. 
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The  WEBER  PIANO  is  the  Delight  of  the  Artist. 

The  BRADP'^^Y  PIANO,  a  "Household  Word." 

SAMOBRS     .  r  AVMAN, 

15  N.  CHARLES  STRE   r,     1119  PENNA.  AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


i 


J^N.  B.— A  Splendid  Square  or  Upright  Piano  for  $250.00. 


Is  for  your  interest,  so  don't  neglect  to  read  it,  and  tell 
your  neighbors. 


'IMG  MGEMCY 


The  "Grange"  movement  lias  accomplished  much  in  reducing  the  rates  of  all  articles  farmers 
stand  in  need  of,  and  is  an  insiituiion  calculated  to  help  greatly,  the  farming  class,  yet  they  have  to 
pay  an  agent,  and  incur  many  other  expenses  and  inconveniences. 

The  farmers  and  planters  who  patronize  this  Agency  will  have  all  the  advantages  that  accrue  or 
is  claimed  by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  without  the  expense  above  alluded  to,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
terms.  The  Farmers  and  Planters  will  also  have,  through  this  Agency,  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
been  35  years  engaged  in  this  business,  and  well  acquainted  with  every  article  that  is  required  for  the 
farm  and  plantation. 

We  are  in  regular  correspondence  with  all  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country,  who  allow 
us  commissions  on  all  purchases  made  from  them,  and  therefore,  we  make  no  charge  to  parties  order- 
ing from  US'  The  advantages  of  purchasing  through  our  Agency,  will  be  the  saving  of  Agents  com- 
mission, and  all  expenses  of  Warehousing,  Storage,  &c. 

We  will  furnish — 


Seeds,  Fertilizers,  High-bred,  Fashionable,  and  Herd  book  Stock,  Poultry  &c.,  and  any  article  wanted 
upon  the  farm,  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  prices  much  below  those  furnished  through  Grange  Agents 
or  Merchants.  Every  farmer  and  planter  must  have  his  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Seeds  &c.,  at  the  low- 
est prices,  and  of  the  best  quality,  to  enable  him  to  prosper,  and  we  believe  our  Agency  will  accom- 
plish this  end.  All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be  promptly  filled,  and  strict  attention  given  to 
enquiries. 

TERMS  : — In  order  to  supply  our  customers  at  the  lowest  prices,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Cash,  or  P.  O,  order,  draft  on  New  York  or  Baltimore,  to  accompany  the  order,  unless  the  parties  re- 
side in  a  city  or  town  where  there  is  a  Bank  or  Banking  House  with  instructions  to  draw  at  sight. 

In  ordering  goods  from  us,  please  write  distinctly  the  shipping  address  and  Post  Office,  that  re- 
mittances may  be  promptly  acknowledged,  and  goods  shipped  properly. 

Write  us  before  purchasing  !  You  will  save  money  by  it !  Address  all  orders  and  communica- 
tions to   

BZB.^  WHZTM.^1T, 

Msrijlattd.  Farmer  3l^urcli;asi»g:  J'gettcij, 
141  W.  PRATT  ST . ,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Why  should  Working-Men  go  West  or  South. 

We  ask  why  mechanics  and  laboring-men  should 
leave  our  old  State  to  go  anywhere,  East,  North, 
South  or  West  ?  Will  they  secure  better  wages, 
or  more  comforts,  or  better  living,  or  cheaper 
homes,  than  they  can  obtain  in  Maryland,  or  in 
any  one  of  the  Middle  States  ? 

Maryland,  we  think,  is  the  home  for  poor  people 
to  better  their  fortunes.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  now  untilled,  which  would  yield  a 
competence  and  many  luxuries  to  any  industrious, 
sober  man,  and  his  family,  and  can  be  had  at  as 
low  rate  and  on  as  reasonable  terms, — considering 
health,  convenience  to  market,  easy  access  to 
schools,  churches,  mills,  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
social  life, — as  any  lands  to  be  found  in  the  Union. 

There  are  many  lo,  20,  50  and  100  acres  places, 
directly  upon  or  very  near  rail  roads  in  Maryland, 
which  can  be  purchased  for,  from  $3  to  $10  per 
acre,  on  very  reasonable  terms, — a  little  cash  and 
semi-annual  payments  on  a  credit  of  years.  This 
is  cheaper  than  even  government  lands,  taking  all 
advantages  into  consideration.  Why  then  should 
our  unemployed  citizens  go  elsewhere,  and  at  a 
time  too,  when  business  is  reviving  ?  If  they  have 
the  means  to  travel  with  their  families  and  their 
effects  a  thousand  miles,  to  a  new  country  where 
they  will  have  to  build,  and  fence,  and  plant  fruit 
trees,  &c, — could  they  not  invest  the  money  they 
pay  for  traveling  so  far,  more  profitably  in  stock, 
&c.,  on  a  small  place  near  one  of  our  cities,  or  on 
a  railroad,  or  near  a  wharf  at  which  sail  vessels  or 
steamboats  stop  regularly?  To  go  West  or  South 
1500  miles,  with  a  family  of  only  four,  and  take 
along  some  household  effects,  will  require  an  out- 
lay of  not  less  than  $400.00  to  pay  fares  and  trans- 
portation. This  sum  would  buy  all  the  stock  and 
implements  necessary  for  a  farm  of  50  acres.  Now, 
on  a  farm  of  10  acres  only,  an  industrious  family 
could  raise  all  the  meats  they  require,  their  fruits, 
milk,  butter,  herbs,  vegetables,  and  purchase  their 
groceries  with  the  excess  of  butter,  fruit,  vege- 


tables, honey  and  poultry  not  consumed  by  them- 
selves. The  corn  and  wheat  and  buckwheat  grown 
would  furnish  them  with  bread  and  cakes,  and 
support  the  2  or  3  cows,  2  horses,  200  head  of 
poultry,  old  and  young,  and  they  would  be  always 
in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  with  pure  water, 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  abundance  of  grapes 
and  other  fruit  luxuries.  They  would  save  the 
house-rent, — at  least  $120  per  year  for  a  house  in 
town  to  accommodate  four  people, —  also  the 
expense  of  living,  which,  at  the  lowest,  would  be 
$100  each,  or  $400  per  year,  making  $520  saved. 
Again,  the  expense  of  any  little  recreation  or 
necess-iry  rides  in  case  of  sickness  or  where  the 
party  was  convalescing.  On  the  little  country 
place  the  horse  could  be  used  on  Sundays  for 
drives  to  church  or  short  distances  for  pleasure. 

Your  young  boys  and  girls  would  be  safe  from  the 
contaminating  influences  of  the  city.  This  is  a 
great  consideration  for  the  thoughtful  parent. 

Horace  Greeley  preached  constantly  from  the 
text  "Go  West,"  others  are  now  exclaiming  "Go 
South,"  while  we  say  "stay  at  home  and  work  farms 
of  your  own." 

Now,  Mr.  Greeley  addressed  a  different  audience, 
another  sort  of  people,  laboring  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  inhospitable  climate,  short  seasons, 
and  poor  lands.  He  spoke  to  the  people  of  New 
England,  who,  with  all  their  thrift  and  indomitable 
energy,  could  barely  live  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. It  is  right  that  such  people  should  leave 
their  mountain  fastnesses  and  come  to  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  where  their  habits  and  enterprise  will 
repay  them  ten-fold,  rather  than  go  to  the  far 
West  lo  encounter  the  long  winters  and  armies  of 
insects,  that  cause  so  often  irreparable  destruction 
to  all  crops  in  that  great  division  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  cry  "Go  South"  are  interested  land 
speculators,  and  paint  only  the  beauties  of  a  trop* 
ical  clime.  They  do  not  show  the  other  side  of 
the  picture, —  malaria,  yellow  fever,  alligators^ 
mosquitos,  burning  suns,  distance  from  market, 
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low  prices  for  all  the  farmer  can  sell  and  high 
prices  for  all  he  is  obliged  to  buy.  Besides,  in 
most  of  the  South  where  lands  are  cheap,  as  in 
Texas  and  Florida,  a  settler  is  alone  ;  no  neigh- 
bors ;  he  can't  hear  the  baik  of  the  next  man's 
watch-dog  ;  no  answering  crow  of  defiance  can  be 
heard  to  the  clear  notes  of  his  own  chanticleer. 

In  "My  Maryland"  (he  farmer  can  easily  enjoy, 
at  certain  limes,  field  and  water  sports.  The  game 
is  abundant,  mostly  in  winter  when  the  farmer  has 
leisure.  The  great  Chesapeake  bay  and  all  its 
tributaries  furnish  all  the  varieties  of  wild  fowl, 
fish  and  mollusks,  such  as  oysters,  crabs  and  clams, 
also  terrapins  and  large  turtles.  Most  of  these 
exceedingly  rare  delicacies,  of  same  superiority, 
are  to  be  had  nowhere  L-ut  in  our  ]>ay  and  its 
many  tributaries. 

There  is  no  better  field  for  the  workingman  or 
mechanic  than  Baltimore,  and  no  place  on  earth 
to  be  preferred  to  Maryland  for  all  who  make 
agriculiure  their  business  of  life.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  giving  the  considerate  views  of  our  friend 
Sullivane,  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  upon  our 
situation,  after  his  return  home  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  Maryland  editors,  who  were  received 
kindly  everywhere  in  the  West  and  had  offered 
to  them  every  facility  to  obtain  full  knowledge  oi 
the  state  of  affairs,  especially  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  the  great  and  growing  western 
section  of  our  country,  which  commands  so  much 
of  wealth  and  the  political  power  of  the  Union. 

He  says : — 

"After  all,  we  saw  no  country  on  our  entire 
route,  excepting  only  the  great  mineral  beds  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  that  we  consider 
superior  in  natural  advantages  to  our  own  loved 
Maryland.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  same  peo- 
ple lived  here  that  congregate  in  the  West  from 
every  part  of  the  civilized  earth,  full  of  life^ 
energy  and  money-making  avidity,  the  same  results 
would  follow  here  that  in  the  Western  wilds  have 
astonished  the  world.  We  have  the  ocean  that 
girdles  the  earth  at  our  doors,  thick  studded  with 
great  cities  that  furnish  markets  for  every  species 
of  produce  or  manufactures.  We  have  as  genial  a 
climate,  and  what  can  be  made  as  fertile  a  soil. 
We  observed,  out  there,  that  every  field  not  actually 
covered  with  crops  was  thick-set  in  clover,  and  are 
assured  that  this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  apparent 
inexhaustibility  of  their  soil.  They  lead  a  ha7'der 
life  in  the  West  than  our  people  in  the  East. 
Every  farmer's  family,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  work  at  something  on  the  farm,  and  instead 
of,  as  with  us,  spending  all  over  and  above  their 
aecept«d  ueeds  ia  proKuriug  comforts,  they  invest 


I  it  in  something  that  will  produce  more.  A  salt 
!  water  country  is  superior  to  a  fresh  water  country, 
!  in  that  it  has  nil  the  advantages  of  the  latter  and 
many  more,  and  we  returned  to  our  home  with  a 
;  feeling  of  delight  as  we  met  once  more  the  pure 
i  stiong  ocean  breeze,  steamed  over  the  bright  blue 
i  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  feasted  our  eyes 
i  upon  all  the  fair  scenery  that  makes  Maryland  one 
I  of  the  gf  ms  in  Columbia's  crown.  As  Little  Tim 
said,  'Cod  bless  us  all,  everyone'." 

In  support  of  our  views,  we  annex  the  following 
statements  taken  from  Virginia  newspapers  : 

j  MOfNTAIN  LAND — FIXE  TOBACCO. 

I  "John  I,  Lawhorne,  of  .\mherst,  lives  on  a  tract 
of  mountain  land  of  ninety-seven  acres,  which 
would  bring  three  dollars  per  acre.  His  hands 
consist  of  himself  and  little  boys.  He  sold  his 
tobacco  yesterday  • 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  S3'2  per 
hundred. 

"Three  hundred  pounds  for  $24  per  hundred. 
"Three  hundred  pounds  lugs  at  $5.90  per  hun- 
dred. 

''This  tobacco  was  cured  without  any  peculiar 
skill. 

"'He  has  a  fine  crop  of  corn,  always  makes 
bread  and  meat  enough  for  his  family,  and  some 
little  to  sell. 

"We  give  this  instance  to  prove  what  for  years 
we  have  been  asserting  with  our  mouth  and  our 
pen  —  that  there  are  homes  for  any  quantity  of 
laboring  men  in  the  mountain  district  of  Piedmont, 
Virginia,  where  productive  lands  can  be  bought 
and  paid  for  in  three 'years  or  less  by  the  labor  of 
the  family  alone,  and  where  any  man  can  support 
himself  comfortably  on  less  than  eight  hours  per 
day  of  labor.  These  lands  produce  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  potatoes,  vegetables  (especially  cabbage  and 
turnips),  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
and  of  unequaled  quality."— Z)7/r///^//r^  News. 

ANOIHER  HINT  FOR  MARVLANDERS. 

The  Lexington  (Va.)  Gazelle  says  that  Mr.  Hall 
Lackey  ar  d  family,  of  Rockbridge  county,  in  which 
Lexington  is  situated,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  living  in  Florida,  has  leturned  to  his 
native  heath.  He  reports  the  Virginia  community 
at  Gainesville  as  dissatisfied,  and  that  as  soon  as 
sickness  in  their  families  will  permit  them  to  travel 
they  will  turn  their  faces  also  towards  their  former 
home.  This  is  the  experience  of  a  good  many 
people  who,  in  a  moment  of  dissatisfaction,  have 
emigrated  to  the  far  West  and  far  South.  It  might 
be  well  for  those  of  our  own  citizens  who  are  con- 
templating an  exodus  to  unknown  regions  to  con- 
sider these  facts.  When  health,  society,  oppor- 
tunities of  education  and  nearness  to  market  are 
considered,  there  is  no  place  better  than 
Maryland. 

We  close  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  correspondant,  ia,the  S«.Himotean  %i 
September  8th,  1877: 


1877] 

TO  MIGRATING  WORKINGMEN. 

"Experience,  it  is  said,  is  the  best  teacher,  and 
what  has  it  taught  the  thousands  who  have  left  the 
scenes  of  their  youth  and  broken  up  the  lies  of  life 
to  go  West.  Let  the  nine  iiundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  who  have  tested  the  so-called 
"land  of  plenty,"  and  returned,  give  the  answer. 
Where  now  are  the  hundreds  who  left  Ilagerstown 
and  surrounding  country  not  yet  quite  a  year 
since?  I  answer,  they  have  all  returned,  and  are 
firmly  resolved  never  again  to  leave  '  My  Mary- 
land' for  Kansas  or  Iowa.  In  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  a  day  or  two  since,  who  had  traveled 
the  entire  Northwest,  he  said  it  was  the  height  of 
folly  for  workingmen  to  think  of  leaving  here  for 
that  section  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion. He  related  an  incident,  which,  notwith- 
standing it  smacks  a  little  of  irreverence,  or  even 
of  profanity,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  repeat- 
ing. An  old  settler  living  upon  orte  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  travel,  with  whom  he  stopped  a 
night,  told  him  that  when  the  emigrants  arrived 
they  were  filled  with  hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  'all 
h — 11  could  not  stop  them';  but  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  they  became  dissatisfied,  and  resolved  to 
return,  when,  said  he,  'five  h — lis  can't  stop  them.' 

Vulcan." 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

A  case  involving  the  responsibility  of  employees 
was  tried  by  the  Circuit  Court  last  week.  It.  was 
brought  up  under  an  appeal  from  Justice  Wright 
of  this  town,  and  was  an  appeal  taken  by  Wm'  J. 
Chambers  from  the  judgment  of  the  Justice  who 
had  given  judgment  against-the  appellant  on  suit 
by  John  Oliver  Downey.  Downey  was  last  year 
in  the  employ  of  Chambers.  In  December,  Cham- 
bers sent  Downey  to  the  landing  with  a  load  of 
grain,  and  instructed  him  to  stop  at  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  his  return  and  get  some  work  done  to  a 
chain,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  not  to  leave  his 
horses  standing.  At  the  shop  Downey  alighted 
from  the  wagon  and  went  in  to  see  the  blacksmith, 
and  remained  in  the  shop  about  five  minutes,  leav- 
ing  his  horses  standing  on  the  side  of  the  street. 
During  his  absence  the  horses  took  fright  and  ran 
away,  one  of  them  striking  his  head  against  a  cart, 
causing  a  wound  from  which  he  subsequently  died. 
Mr.  Chambers,  regarding  it  as  a  case  of  neglect, 
withheld  a  portion  of  Downey's  wages  to  pay  for 
the  horse.  Downey  sued  Chambers  before  Justice 
Wright,  who  gave  judgment  against  Chambers, 
who  appealed  to  the  court,  where  the  judgment 
was  affirmed.  The  court  in  delivering  its  opinion 
took  occasion  to  say  that  the  law  was  well  settled 
that  when  an  employee  wilfully  neglects  to  obey 
the  orders  of  an  employer  and  damage  results  from 
his  neglect  the  employer  has  good  cause  for  with-' 
holding  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  wages  due  to  re- 
imburse kim  for  tke  daMage  susUiae«l,    la  other 
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words  an  employee  is  responsible  to  his  employer 
for  the  responsible  care  of  the  employer's  property. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  court  did  not  think  the 
employee  unreasonably  negligent  with  his  employ- 
er's property,  and  affirmed  the  judgment,  the  court 
holding  that  Downey's  going  into  the  shop  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  work  could  be 
then  done  for  him.  If  he  had  permitted  the  work 
to  have  been  done  without  taking  the  horses  from 
the  wagon  after  being  instructed  so  to  do  by  Cham- 
bers, then  he  would  have  been  responsible  for  the 
damage  that  followed.  The  case  was  ably  handled, 
by  the  Messrs.  Brown  for  the  appellant  and  the 
Messrs.  Keating  for  the  appellee, —  Ceiitieville  Ol>- 
st'ri'er. 


Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass, — Properly 
speaking,  Hungarian  grass  is  a  variety  of  mille;t 
though  rarely  called  by  that  name.  The  varieties 
are  quite  distinct.  Hungarian  grass  having  a  dark 
brown  head,  turning  almost  black  as  it  grows  older, 
and  millet  having  a  head  of  light  yellowish  green, 
I  recently  saw  both  growing  side  by  side,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  the  millet  was  much 
smaller.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  being  less 
nearly  mature,  though  both  patches  were  sown  the 
same  day.  The  Hungarian  grass  bids  fair  to  yield 
three  tons  of  feed  per  acre,  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  grass  in  the  same  field  would  pro- 
duce. Both  pasture  and  fodder  were  badly  pinch- 
ed by  drouth,  especially  where  the  Hungarian 
grass  and  millet  were  sown  too  thickly.  The  seed 
was  drilled  in,  and  on  the  headlands  where  a  double 
portion  was  distributed,  the  grass  was  not  more 
than  ten  inches  high.  The  seed  being  very  small, 
it  is  dfticult  to  distribute  it  thinly  enough. 

It  is  possible,  though  scarcely'probable,  that  the 
millet  may  look  better  two  or  three  weeks  hence 
as  more  than  half  of  it  was  not  headed,  while  th 
Hungarian  grass  was  ready  to  cut.  The  stubble 
will  be  turned  under  after  the  crops  are  got  off  and 
sown  to  wheat.  It  is  probable  that  the  grass  will 
exhaust  the  soil  too  much  to  bring  good  wheat 
unless  considerable  manure  is  used.  I  am  not 
favorably  impressed  with  millet  or  Hungarian  grass 
as  a  substitute  for  fodder  corn.  w.  j.  F. 

Country  Gentlevian, 


At  the  close  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  United 
States  there  were  25,717,907  hogs  in  the  whole 
country  ;  15, 96;,, Too  were  in  or  enroute  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  rest  chiefly  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  This  is  less  thaa  two-thirds  of  a  hog 
to  taoh  citiaea.  ,  . 
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Agrieultural  Calemclar. 

FARM  WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Autumn  has  been  ver)' 
favorable  to  forwarding  Farm  Work,  and  hence 
we  conclude,  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  have  been 
nicely  seeded,  the  tobacco  harvest  and  corn  secur- 
ed in  weather  tight  shocks. 

TOBACCO. 

The  weather  during  this  month  is  usually  fine 
for  curing  Tobacco.  See  that  it  has  all  the  day 
air  and  sunshine  possible.  On  the  approach  of 
damp  or  a  rainy  spell,  or  during  high  winds,  the 
houses  should  be  fastened  up  tight.  It  is  too  com- 
mon an  error  to  have  the  weatherboarding  with  a 
space  of  one  or  more  inches  between  the  planks,  or 
with  windows  open,  a  leaky  roof,  and  other  con- 
trivances to  let  in  dampness,  rain  and  snow,  and 
thereby  secure  more  damage  to  the  crop  than  it 
would  cost  twice  over  to  remedy  these  defects.  A 
tobacco  honse  should  have  plenty  of  tight-shutting 
windows  and  doors,  and  be  as  weather  proof  as 
a  dwelling,  and  should  be  under  lock  and  key.  ^ 


CORN. 

Husk  out  and  put  in  a  corn  crib  as  soon  and  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  done  when  it  is  dry  enough.  Do  not 
Wt  it  when  wet  and  separate  the  soft  corn  from 
the  sound  long  ears.  Neglect  not  to  secure  in 
large  well  put  up  and  tied  shocks^  the  fodder,  or 
haul  and  rick,  close  to  your  barnyard,  all,  or  at 
least  a  large  quantity,  to  be  fed  during  bad  weath- 
er in  winter,. 

CIDER  MAKING. 
This  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  to  make  prime 
cider  Use  only  good,  sound  clean  apples,  and  as 
sour  and  mellow  as  you  can  get  them,  being  sure 
they  have  not  mellowed  by  unnatural  ripening' 
^"aused  by  heating  from  having  been  left  in  large 
piles.  The  apples  need  not  be  first  quality  for 
eating;  they  may  be  the  small  culled,  very  slightly 
spect  or  deformed,  not  first  class  for  high  prices  in 
the  market. 

If  high  color  is  wanted,  let  the  ground  apples  or 
pomace  lie  lo  or  1 2  hours  before  pressing,  but  be 
pressed  before  fermentation  begins.  The  best  ci- 
der presses  known  are  illustrated  by  the  cuts  here 
given. 
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After  the  pomace  is  pressed,  and  the  juice  filter- 
ed through  a  clean  cloth  or  blanket,  into  cl.^an  new 
or  liquor  barrels,  it  should  be  set  in  a  cool  cellar  to 
work.      This  "work"  or  vinous  fermentation  will 
be  considerable,  and  as  the  quantity  diminishes,  it 
should  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the 
same  "press,"  that  ought  to  be  kept  over  to  keep 
the   barrel    full,   so   that   the   bung  hole  could 
accommodate  the  ebullition  at  its  flow  all  the  time 
and  none  of  the  rejected  material  remain  behind, 
to  injure  the  taste  or  aroma  of  the  cider.  When 
strong  ebullition  has  passed,  put  in  the  bung,  but 
allow  a  small  vent  for  escnp.-  ,  f  gas.  water  and  mi- 
nute articles;  then  in  a  few  days,    two   or  three 
draw  oft  and  again  strain  through  a  blanket,  and 
put  in  a  clean  new  cask  with  a  half  pound  of  raisins 
or  one  ponnd  of  mustard  seed.    Put  in  the  buns:' 
the  barrel  being /,///.    Insert  in  the  bung  a  shor^ 
siphon,  one  end  of  which  insert  in  a  vessel  of  wal 
er.    \ou  have  an  air  tight  escape  for  any  gas  aris 
ing  from  any  latent  fermentation.    After  any  bub 
bling  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  where  one  end  of 
the  siphon  rests,  has  ceased,  you  can  insert  a  spiffot 
at  the  end  of  a  barrel,  withdraw  the  siphon,  plucr 
hole  and  drive  tight  the  bung.    In  a  few  days  yoS 
can  draw  cider  champagne,  and  if  it  lasts  it  will  be 
good  next  summer    Its  virtues  once  found  out,  are 
the  very  means  of  its  speedy  disappearance.  Cide- 
making   requires  lime. 


STOCK: 

Protect  all  stock  against  cold  nights  and  stormy 
weather.  Feed  your  milch  high  on  pumpkins  and 
vegetables,  with  some  cow-feed  or  short  corn 
Your  fattenning  hogs  must  be  penned,  kept  clean 
and  dry,  well  fed  with  a  variety  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles and  swill.  Allowed  constant  access  to  'clean 
water.  Give  them  rotten  wood,  charcoal  and 
sometimes  a  little  sulphur  in  their  food,  with  a 
little  salt  daily.  All  stock  should  have  a  plenty  of 
salt,  and  ashes  sometimes  mixed  with  salt. 


good 


 ,  ,  „         fi'uit,  cleanliness, 

promotness  and  good  intelligent  attention,  and 
will  pay  well  under  such  circumstances.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  vinegar,  yet  to  make  it,  an 
inierior  apple,  and  rougher  working  may  do.  Yet 
real  nice  cider  vinegar,  so  seldam  had,  is  well  worth 
the  extra  pains  bestowed  on  the  cider.  Prime  vin 
egar  pays  better  than  good  cider,  but  to  get  a 
good  reputation  for  a  prime  article,  you  must  have 
one  or  more  large  stand-casks,  from  60  to  200 
gallons,  to  hold  the  vinegar  long  enough  to  form 
a  strong  mother,  then  as  you  draw  off,  say  half,  you 
can  fill  up  with  good  well  fermented  cider,  and  in 
a  month  it  wUl  be  prime. 

SMALL  MILL 


ORCHARDS. 

Gather  \\  inter  pears  and  apples,  carefully,  and 
put  right  away  in  good  barrels  and  head  up  tight, 
set  in  a  cool  and  dry  cellar  or  in  an  open,  airy 
room.  Plant  out  more  fruit  trees  of  all  choice 
sorts,  if  you  have  not  already,  an  amply  quantity 
of  growing  and  bearing  trees,  of  best  variety  of  the 
different  sorts  of  fruits.  Plant  nut-bearing  trees 
Chesnut,  Filbert,  Pecan,  Walnuts,  Shell-barks  etc. 

SHELTERS. 

Shelters  of  all  sorts,  ought  to  be  put  in  order,  or 
new  ones  made  for  the  comfort  of  all  kinds  of 
stock  when  the  cold  rains  and  first  snows  come. 
It  is  the  cold  storms  of  late  fall  months,  catching 
the  stock,  unprotected  and  shelterless,  that  do  in- 
calculable injury.    Few  men  are  aware  of  what 
hey  lose  by  not  sheltering  theii    animals  earlier 
in  the  season  than  is  the  common  practice.  With 
poles  and  forks,  pine  or  cedar  brush  corn  stalks 
and  straw,  these  shelters  are  quickly  made  and 
last  some  years.    They  can  be  made  water-tight 
and  sufficiently  warm  for  colts,  calves,  mules,  sheep 
and  hogs-.    With  such  shelters,  mules  would  do 
better  than  in  a  stable.    To  be  kept  fat  they  re- 
quire but  little  grain,  plenty  of  long  food,  such  as 
corn  fodder,  which  can  be  given  them  under  these 
sheds  more  conveniently  than  in  stalls  in  the  stable 
and  they  should  have  one  meal  of  roots,  such  as 
carrots  or  sugar  beets,  per  day.    Draft  horses  do 
well  on  such  keep.    Apples,  cabbage,  ruta  baga 
either  is  good  food  for  one  meal,  but  the  root  for 
horses  is  the  carrot.    Many  English  farmers  feed 
no  hay  to  their  horses  that  work  on  the  farm,  but 
keep  them  in  high  condition  (as  to  working  order) 
with  straw,  roots  and  shorts.    It  is  economical ;  for 
one  acre  in  roots  will,  properly  cultivated,  produce 
the  equivalent  of  twelve  tons  of  hay,  worth  now 
$144.    Those  for  sheep  ought  to  be  built  on  some 
elevated  knoll,  which,  by  spring,  would  become 
rich.     Keep  a  trough  under  their  shed  to  feed 
grain,  in  times  of  snow,  and  roots  or  grain  all  the 
time,  to  ewes  with  young  lambs  and,  also  to  mutton 
sheep.    Those  for  colts  and  calves  might  be  built 
against  a  straw  or  clover  rick,  which  would  furnisib 
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them  both  food  and  shelter  on  one  side  of  their 
domicile.  Under  these  shelters  should  be  a  deep 
bed  of  dry  leaves  or  straw  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved as  often  as  they  become  wet  or  filthy,  and 
a  fresh  supply  provided.  In  this  way  tons  of  fine 
manure  can  be  accumulated  during  M'inter,  and 
the  stock  kept  apart,  which  is  often  renuisite. 
Colts  of  different  sexes,  brood  mares,  sheep,  hog** 
and  calves,  each  should  be  in  separate  lots  or  fields. 
All  should  have  twice  a  week  an  ounce  per  head  of 
salt  and  ashes  mixed  in  equal  parts.  This  mixture 
has  been  found  excellent  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  all  farm  stock  dur- 
ing^winter. 

K 

ICE. 

See  that  ice  ponds  are  in  order  and  ice  houses 
are  clean,  and  all  things  prepared  to  embrace  the 
first  good  freeze  that  comes,  which  usually  occurs 
fore  the  new  year.  Let  not  the  first  freeze  pass 
without  getting  your  ice.  Comfort,  and  maybe 
health,  next  year  will  depend  upon  it. 

MILCH  cows. 

Feed  these  generously,  and  make  all  the  butter 
you  can  this  month,  for  winter  use. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Improvement  of  Exhausted  Lands. 

The  question  of  improving  and  making  produc- 
tive the  millions  of  acres  of  M'aste  land  now  to  be 
found  in  our  Southern  States,  is  one  that  demands 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  well-thinking  men, 
and  before  entering  upon  the  subject  proposed  for 
this  short  paper,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ex- 
plain in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  soils,  as  is  now 
understood,  as  well  as  their  composition  and 
mechanical  change  induced  by  the  early  forms  of 
vegetable  life. 

Originally,  the  elements  of  all  soils,  un- 
doubtedly,  can  be  traced  to  what  is  known  as 
Plutonic  rocks,  or  those  formed  by  the  action  of 
fire  or  intense  heat,  which  includes  Granite,  Horn 
Blende,  Syenite,  Trap,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
combination,  containing  every  element  found  in 
the  soil.  By  the  action  of  air,  waier,  heat  and 
cold,  the  mutual  attractions  of  these  combinations 
have  been  broken  up,  and  by  the  force  of  moving 
waters  the  clays  and  sands  co  maining  the  potash 
phosphoric  acid,  iron,  manganese,  magnesia,  lime, 
and  other  inorganic  elements  always  found  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  have  been  deposited  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  ran  ging  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inchas  to  many  hundred  feet.  On  the  surface  of 
this  deposit  is  found  o  ur  virgin  soils,  capable  of 
furnishing  food  for  all  the  cultivated  plants  so 
^lecessary  for  aniiT)£<.l  e^isten^e.    The  ji future  of  the 


surface  soil  or  rock  has  been  changed  from  its 
normal  condition  by  the  action  of  organic  vege- 
able  life.  Plants  of  a  low  order  (by  what  law  we 
know  but  little,  but  must  accept  it  as  the  force  of 
nature)  have  sprung  into  a  living  organized  plant, 
grew  to  perfection,  had  their  day,  died  and  their 
remains  deposited  near  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
charcoal  or  carbonaceous  matter  and  the  mineral 
elements  of  their  ash  ;  the  former  giving  the  dark 
color  peculiar  to  virgin  soils,  and  the  latter  merely 
a  physical  change  from  its  passage  through  the 
growing  plant,  maintaining  its  original  chemical 
composition. 

In  some  districts,  near  active  volcanoes,  soils 
have  been  formed  by  a  deposit  of  scoria  from  the 
burning  mountains,  and  in  a  veiy  shortltime  the 
whole  surface  has  been  covered^^with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation.capable  of  extracting'the  nec- 
essary potash, phosphate,  &c., from  the  mineral  mass 
without  the  application  of  ammonia  in  any  form  ex- 
cept as  nature  supplies  it.  No  30  per  cent,  organic 
matter  capable  of  producing  3  per  cent, "ammonia 
needed  in  this  case.  The  vegetation  is  only'the 
pilot  of  others,  and  in  due  time  the  soil  becomes  a 
virgin  one,  ready  for  man's  use. 

Much  of  the  soil  in  the  South  has  long  since 
ceased  to  yield  remunerative  crops,  but  it,Ms  no 
evidence  that  it  has  become  barren  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  hands  and  human|ingenuity  ; 
ndeed,  little  of  such  land  can  be  found,  except  in 
some  sandy  desert,  abandoned  by  gentle  rains 
which  bring  down  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
the  great  elements  of  organic  life,which  in  turn  sets 
in  motion  the  immovable  mineral  elements  of  the 
soil,  out  of  which  springs  organic  life  of  some 
form,  though  it  may  be  of  such  a  low  order  as  not 
to  ofler  suitable  food  for  man  or  beast,  yet  will 
prove,  the  starting  point  of  such  by  again  changing 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  and  depositing 
upon  the  surface,  after  the  decay  of  the  plant, 
mineral  matters  that  will  prove  available  for  plants 
of  a  higher  order,  which  could  not'lhave  been 
obtained  from  the  normal  or  exhausted  soil. 

The  fact  that  any  plant  grows  in  a  soil — let  them 
be  mosses,  poverty  grass,  sorrel,  or  any  other 
worthless  weed, —  they  bear  evidence  that  the 
necessary  mineral  matter  is  present  ;  as  all'plants, 
more  or  less,  must  have  them,  as  the  analysis  of 
their  ash  so  clearly  demonstrates.  We  know 
that  some  plants,  with  the  aid  of  water  (how  I  do 
love  the  word)  and  air,  will  thrive  on  granite  rocks, 
drawing  from  this  first  offering  of  our  great 
Creator  their  potash,  silica  (although );our  friend, 
Prof,  Johnson,  of  Yale,  informs  us  the  latter  is  not 
necessfvry),  iron,  phosphates,  magnesia,  &e.  The 
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force  these  plants  have  over  those  of  less  feeble 
power  in  extracting  their  food,  we  know  nothing, 
but  for  argument  we  call  it  the  power  of  aflinily  or 
attraction. — that  is.  the  power  of  breaking  up  the 
fused  mass  and  appropriating  a  portion,  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  its  oA-n  use;  and  developing  a 
living  plant,  which  in  lime,  when  its  work  is  done, 
its  life  spent,  and  decay  takes  place,  the  water  and 
ammonia  return  to  their  original  home  to  be 
brought  down  again  to  help  other  plants,  which 
can  live  on  the  remains  of  the  first,  I>ut  are  unable 
to  do  so  from  the  food  as  first  presented. 

Mnch  of  the  land  spoken  of  above  has  become 
exhausted  of  active  elements  and  presents  a 
primary  condition.  The  remains  of  plants  that 
had  grown  thousands  of  years  before,  have  been 
transported  elsewhere  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  corn, 
hay,  &c.,  which  in  due  time  reaches  other  soils 
near  cities,  in  the  form  of  stable  manure,  poud- 
rette,  &c.  How  are  we  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
is  the  question.  Manure  we  cannot  obtain,  fer- 
tilizers often  fail  and  are  beyond  the  means  of 
many,  who  have  vast  fields  of  unproductive  land 
now  being  eaten  up  by  tax  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  remedy  I  propose  is  elbow-grease, 
patience  and  economy.  There  is  little  of  this 
land  but  will  grow  something,  let  it  be  penny- 
royal, sorrel,  or  what  not.  As  soon  as  it  matures, 
turn  it  under  with  a  light  ploA'  to  rot — soon  other 
life  will  make  its  appearance  ;  again  turn  under 
and,  sooner  than  you  expect,  you  M'ill  have  a  soil 
capable  of  offering  food  to  plants,  that  will  in  turn 
serve  as  food  for  animals,  and  your  manure  pile 
can  be  started.  Milk  and  butter  will  come  in 
time,  good  food  lor  man,  far  better  than  fat  hogs 
from  the  West.  Wheat  and  corn  will  drop  in  line, 
far  better  than  bringing  it  a  thousand  miles,  paying 
heavy  toll  to  railroads,  commission  merchants, 
storekeepers,  &c.  True,  a  quicker  mode  than  this 
has  been  proposed  and,  in  many  cases,  acts  well. 
Lime  often  starts  clover  and  improves  the  cereals, 
yet  often  fails.  I  have  used  some  thousands  of 
bushels  of  shell  lime  and  have  never  seen  the 
least  good,  and  I  know  of  others  who  say  the 
same.  Plaster  acts  with  some,  but,  after  repeated 
trials,  I  have  dropped  it  as  worthless  for  the  soil  I 
control.  From  the  application  of  bone  I  have  had 
great  results,  and  from  its  use  now  have  beautiful 
timothy  fields  where  poverty  grass  would  scarcely 
sprout  ten  years  ago,  and  have  this  season  mowed 
40  tons  of  hay  from  a  field  that  would  not  have 
grown  one  a  few  years  ago.  This  proves  my  land 
needed  bone  and  not  lime  or  plaster.  In  most 
cases  I  have  found  bone  to  work  well,  and  all 
fertilizers  have  for  their  starting  point  bone,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  mineral  phosphate  such  as 


Nevassa,  guano,  .South  Carolina  rock,  or  some 
other  liibasic  phosphate  of  lime,  rendered  soluble 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Which  solutionis  immediately 
converted  into  the  insoluble  phosphate  .or  bone 
l^recipitaie  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  soil,  but  is 
presented  in  such  a  line  slate  that  the  rain  and 
carbonic  acid  has  a  bciicr  chance  for  dissolving  it 
and  conducting  lu  llic  young  roots  of  plants. 
Bunc  in  a  very  fine  powder  has  the  same  advan- 
tage, and  you  know  what  you  are  buying. 

Every  old  bone  in   the  district  ought  to  be 
utilized.    IIow  many  larms  have  enough  scattered 
around  to  furnish  ample  for  several  acres.    A  car- 
boy of  vitr'ol,  costing  4  or  5  dollars  will  dissolve 
enough  for  3  or  4  acres,  if  properly  spread,  and 
furnish  a  super  phosphate  licher  in  phosphoric 
acid  than  many  ot  the  high-priced  articles  found 
advertised  as  just    the    thing  for   corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  cvc,  by  parties  who  know  no  more  of  the 
wants  of  farmers  lhan  the  writer  does  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Neptune.    Two  things  I  have  learned 
to  beware  of  —  the  wonderful,  knowing  fertilizing 
men  and  the  fancy  slock  breeders,  so  called.  For 
10  years  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  just  what  my 
soil  needs  to  bring  it  up  to  the  ordinary  capacity, 
and  have  failed  with  everything  except  a  good 
supply  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  let  this  be  your 
watchword.    Bring  into  play  everything  that  ever 
had  life  in  it,  weeds  of  all  kinds  found  growing 
in  fence  corners,  by-places,  &c.,  all  of  which  will 
help  swell  your  manure  pile.     Get  up  a  heat  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter.     The  mineral  matter 
is  beyond  danger,  its  home  is  in  the  soil.  The 
organic  matter,  consisting  of  carbon  and  water 
with  a  little  ammonia,  belongs  to  the  movable 
elements,  drifting  from  one  place  to  another,  stop- 
ping whenever  needed  and  rendering  assistance  to 
the   willing    seed     struggling    with  inorganic 
elements  to  reorganize  itself  in  a  living  plant  in 
obedience  to  divine  law  and  thereby  fulfill  its 
destiny,  supplying  food  for  man  and  beast.  After 
the  natural  growth  of  the  soil  has  been  turned 
under  once  or  twice  during  the  season,  I  would 
advise  the  sowing  of  some  quick-growing  plant 
like  millet,  oats,  or  some  other  cheap  seed,  and, 
before  maturing,  turn  under  in  the  fall  and  sow 
with  rye,  which  will  afford  late  fall  pasture  and 
early  spring  feed  for  stock  ;   this  to  be  again 
turned  under  at  the  proper  time,  which  will  soon 
be  followed  by  rag  weed  or  some  other  plant  that 
will  continue  to  struggle  with  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments which  will    have   to  yield  to  the  forces 
brought  in  play,    The  nature  of  the  soil  will  soon 
change,  become  more  porous  and  darker  color, 
admitting  the  warm  air  to  hasten  the  gradual  com- 
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bustion  or  decay  of  the  vitalized  matter,  leaving 
in  the  soil  the  vegetable  mineral  matter,  greedy 
to  [find  a  resting  place  in  some  cereal  plant  so 
necessary  for  man's  subsistence. 

To  make  my  idea  as  plain  as  possible,  I  will, 
compare  man,  the  highest  type  of  the  animal,  with 
wheat,  the  highest  of  the  vegetable  ;  the  large 
quantity  of  gluten  in  the  latter  settling  the  ques" 
%  its  favor  and  making  it  such  desirable  food  for 
man, ^.  highly  organized  —  which  food  he  must 
have.  Put  him  on  clover,  or  timothy,  and  he 
would  soon  starve  ;  yet  pass  it  through  a  steer  or 
any  other  animal,  and  he  can  live  on  their  flesh, 
yet  chemically  speaking  there  is  little  difference, 
charcoal  and  water  forming  both  the  grass  and  the 
flesh  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  So  with 
wheat.  It  has  too  feeble  a  power  to  extract  its 
food  from  mineral  matter,  though  every  element 
is  present  ;  other  plants  must  pave  the  way,  or 
mineral  matter  in  the  shape  of  good  ashes  or  bone, 
both  of  which  have  once  been  through  some  plant 
must  be  added  to  the  soil,  or  the  seed  sown 
amounts  to  nothing — starves. 

One  word  more.  Introduce  grass  fields  for 
some  of  the  cotton  ones,  substitute  milk  and 
butter  in  place  of  so  much  fat  hog  meat,  and  above 
all  things,  as  a  beverage,  use  the  sweetest,  the 
most  refreshing,  the  most  fattening  of  all  drin^cs, 
pure  water.  How  often  do  I  see  loads  of  whiskey, 
directed  to  different  points  in  the  South,  stuff,  fresh 
from  the  still,  rectified  through  charcoal.and  labled 
"Old  Rye."  A.  P.  Sharp. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  1877. 

What  Constitutes  a  Car  Load, 

In  general  20,000  pounds  is  a  car  load — it  is  also 
70  barrels  of  salt,  70  of  lime,  99  of  flour,  60  of  whis- 
key, 200  sacks  of  flour,  6  cords  of  hard  wood,  7  of 
soft,  18  to  20  head  of  cattle,  50  to  60  head  of  hogs, 
80  to  100  head  of  sheep,  6,000  feet  of  solid  boards, 
17,000  feet  of  siding,  13,000  feet  of  flooring,  40,000 
shingles,  one-half  less  of  hard  lumber,  one-quarter 
less  of  green  lumber,  one-tenth  less  of  joists,  scant, 
ing,  and  all  other  large  lumber,  340  bushels  wheat, 
360  of  corn,  680  of  oats,  400  of  barley,  360  of  flax- 
seed, 360  of  apples,  480  of  Irish  potatoes,  360  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of  bran.  The 
foregoing  table  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  for  the 
reason  that  railroads  do  not  agree  in  their  rules 
and  estimates,  but  it  approximates  so  closely  to  the 
average,  that  shippers  will  find  it  a  great  conveni- 
ence as  a  matter  of  reference. 

Since  June  the  1st,  1876,  12,000,000  pounds  of 
dried  apples  have  been  exported  from  this  country 
—nearly  twenty  times  as  many  pounds  as  the  year 
before. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer, 

National  Agricultural  Congress. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send,  at  your  request,  a 
synopsis  of  the  discussions  of  the  Agricultural  Con* 
gress,  held  in  Chicago. 

Passing  by  the  opening  paper  of  Hon.  I.  Stei'ling 
Morton,  of  Nebraska,  upon  "  Railroads,"  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  filled  nearly  six  columns  of  the 
Chicago  Times.  I  can  only  notice  that  Dr.  Gregory, 
Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  read  a 
paper  upon  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  in  whic 
which  he  showed  himself  one  of  our  writers  upon 
political  economy.  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridge,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  then  read  a 
practical  and  theoretical  treatise  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Feitilization,  in  which  he  advocated  in 
opposition  to  many  farmers  of  to-day,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  using  "  perfect  fertilizers."  He  con, 
tended  that  if  we  would  keep  our  lands  up  to  the 
high-cnlture  standard,  we  must  supply,  continually, 
five  principal  ingredients,  viz  ; — Ammonia,  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  Lime,  Potash  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Our  present  system  of  agriculture  needs  many 
changes  and  the  boast  "  that  our  fields  can  supply 
the  world  with  food  "  is  only  a  practical  flourish, 
under  our  present  rotation.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C, 
read  a  paper  upon  a  Department  of  Industry,  in 
which  he  argued  ably  for  a  better  recognition  of 
the  demands  of  agriculture  by  our  Government, 
His  paper  resulted  in  a  petition  to  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Department. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  discussion,  by  far, 
was  upon  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Education,  a 
subject  which  took  me  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to 
hear  discussed.  It  was  opened  by  a  paper  upon 
Agricultural  Education  in  Bav  aria,  by  Prof.  Rob- 
ert W.  Warder,  of  Ohio.  A  full  digest  of  this  mos^ 
thorough  system  of  gradual  development  was  given  ^ 
Starting  out  with  the  idea  that  the  education  of  the 
farmer  should  be  like  the  base  of  the  Pyramids, 
broad,  solid,  enduring,  the  superstructure  may  be 
as  ornamental,  practical  or  useful  as  time  and  place 
may  demand. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  children  are- entered  at  any 
age.  At  six  years,  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
"  Volks-Schulen,"  and  there  continue  till  13  years 
of  age.  Then  follow  "  Winter  Schools,"  in  which 
53  teachers  are  employed  to  teach  153  scholars. 

In  these,  practical  farm  work  is  required  12  hours 
a  week.  Military  tactics  are  taught.  Those  thus 
drilled  are  exempted  from  the  regular  service  for 
two  years.  The  next  grade  is  called  the  agricul- 
tural and  middle  agricultural  school,  closing  up 
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with  the  "  Practical  and  Art  School,"  or  running 
into  the  "  Real  Gymnasia,"  Central  Agricultural, 
Polytechnic  or  Forest  Schools. 

The  Agricultural  School  is  commenced  by  a 
series  of  Chemical  Lectures  and  theoretical  farm- 
ing occupies  one  year.  The  farm  is  used  as  a 
medium  for  the  study  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  author  found  that  even  this  excellent  system 
is  not  appreciated.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  a  means  for  gradual  preparation  for 
practical  and  scientific  education,  which  our  system 
does  not  possess,  it  still  fails  to  reach  the  masses. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Prof. 
Levi  Stockbridge,  who  said  it  was  like  trying  to 
raise  the  dead,  to  get  up  any  interest  in  agricul- 
tural education  among  farmers.  The  sons  of  farm- 
ers do  not  do  as  well  in  agricultural  development 
as  those  from  the  cities.  The  former  kno7V  it  all 
and  despise  work  upon  the  farm.  The  latter  sub- 
mit readily.  Most  of  his  students  were  from  the 
cities.  His  policy  was  to  accept  any  and  all 
students  that  apply,  and  then  try  to  convert  them 
to  the  study  of  agriculture. 

He  thocght  the  law  which  creates  our  Colleges  a 
very  good  guide.  We  must  make  educated  men 
Practical  development  is  nothing  without  intellect. 
In  his  College,  agriculture  runs  through  the  four 
years'  course.  The  Freshman  class-is  taught  orally 
by  means  of  lectures,  delivered  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

Only  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are 
required  to  go  into  the  field.  Work  is  required 
four  afternoons  a  week,  and  is  paid  for  at  \i\  cents 
an  hour. 

Prof.  Stockbridge  then  called  upon  me  to  give 
the  history  of  the  contest  through  which  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College  had  just  passed.  My 
condensed  statement  created  considerable  interest 
in  the  convention.  Dr.  Warder  of  Ohio.  Prof, 
Hamilton  of  Penn.,  Mr.  Hinman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Colorado,  and  Prof  Stock- 
bridge,  all  thought  the  policy  adopted  by  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  so  lately  sustained  by  two 
thirds  of  the  stockholders  of  Maryland,  was  war- 
ranted by  the  law  which  created  our  College. 

I  then  asked  for  opinions  upon  these  direct 
questions.  Are  our  Colleges  designed  to  produce 
educators  or  practical  tillers,  or  both  ?  Is  our  pres- 
ent course  of  four  years  sufficient  to  develope  scien. 
tific  knowledge,  and  yet  require  one-third,  or  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  be  consumed  in  Manual  Labor? 

These  questions  were  discussed  with  spirit.  Dr 
Warden  of  Ohio,  in  answer  to  my  first  question 
unhesitatingly  said,  that  different  sections  must 
necessarily  require  different  objects.     In  Mary- 
land, he  thought  our  duty  was  to  make  leaders.  In 


Ohio,  the  work  was  voluntary  and  paid  for.  Prof. 
Hamilton  of  Penna.  State  College,  thought  we 
ought  to  develope  men  of  Science,  trained  thorough 
in  languages — leading  men.  The  skilled  laborer 
udon  the  farm  could  excel  any  college  graduate. 
In  his  College,  work  was  only  permitted  for  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  experiments,  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  paying  for  it.  The  ordinary  labor 
upon  the  farm  by  students  had  cost  the  College 
more  than  it  was  worth,  and  had  been  abandoned. 
The  College  possesses  four  farms  Stock  raising 
upon  three  of  them  has  been  made  very  successful 
financially.  Prof,  Riley  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
thought  we  ought  to  follow  more  closely  the  Ger- 
man Schools.  More  Science  was  needed,  and  pre- 
paratory schools  are  required. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  was  unmistakably 
that  our  present  course  is  too  short  for  a  combina- 
tion of  Scientific  study  and  manual  labor.  Very 
many  other  questions  were  presented,  talked  upon 
and  disposed  of,  but  space  forbids  further  notice  of 
them.  The  fourth  and  last  day  was  spent  in  viewing 
the  city.  Having  accepted  invitations  to  take  a  ride 
upon  the  beautiful  boulevards,  through  the  parks, 
Lakeshore  drives  and  other  suburban  attractions, 
we  yielded  this  pleasure  to  accompany  Mayor 
Heath  and  dine  with  him  as  guests  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  see  the  mode  of  supplying  the  city 
with  water,  we  took  a  ride  upon  Lake  Michigan, 
the  crystal  waters  of  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  black  waters  of  Chicago  River,  upon 
whose  banks  vast  elevators,  gigantic  pork-packing 
establishments,  untold  lumber  yards  reveal  the  se- 
cret of  this  wonderful  city,  standing  in  queenly 
grandeur  upon  the  desert  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  fire  fiend  spread  devas- 
tation, colossal  edifices,  block  after  block,  are  fill- 
ed with  the  living,  ever  expanding  resources  of 
her  wealth.  Forty  years  ago  only  a  military  post 
Fort  Dearborn,  marked  the  spot  where  now  a  city, 
eight  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide  is  rapidly  ri. 
valing  her  sisters  of  the  East.  Energy  is  the  only 
secret  of  her  success,  whatever  was  needed  was 
done.  Her  river  has  been  tunnelled  and  bridged 
her  lake  walled  in  ;  water  has  been  pumped  by 
means  of  engines  as  large  as  the  Corliss  of  the 
Centennial,  six  miles  across  Lake  Michigan.  Ca- 
nals have  been  dug;  three  of  the  largest  hotels  in 
the  United  States,  filled  daily  to  overflowing,  have 
been  built;  an  Exposition  Building,  occupying  three 
blocks,  has  been  completed  in  ninety  days,  and 
filled  with  an  exhibit  that  is  an  honor  to  the  en- 
terprising, hospitable  people,  so  justly  proud  of 
their  "Garden  City"  of  the  West. 

J.  D.  WARFIELD. 
Prof,  cf  English  Literature^  Md.  Ag'l.  College 
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SALT  ON  LAKD. 

There  is  no  question  which  is  asked  of  us  more 
persistently  than  "Is  salt  good  for"  this  or  that  crop. 
Our  answer  always  is  that  salt  will  be  beneficial, 
but  that  the  proper  amount  can  only  be  found  by 
experience.  Usually  from  three  up  to  ten  bushels 
is  found  the  most  profitable  amount  to  apply.  An 
experiment  made  in  England  some  time  ago  seem- 
ed lo  prove  lliat  sixteen  bushels  of  salt  to  an  acre 
was  sufficient  to  kill  all  existing  vegetation  and  to 
prevent  furllier  growth  until  culiivaiion  and  the 
action  of  rain  had  disseminated  the  superabundant 
salt  throughout  the  soil.  But  now  we  hav  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  Michigan  Farmer  relating  an  exper- 
ience which  will  upset  all  previous  theories  as  to 
the  amount  of  salt  that  land  will  stand.  A  car- 
load (ten  tons)  of  salt  arrived  just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing home  in  the  fall  of  1875.  He  gave  hasty  orders 
fo  his  hired  men  to  scatter  the  salt  on  each  of  his 
fields,  which  would  have  been  at  the  raie  of  one 
ton  to  ten  acres  ;  but  the  man  misunderstood,  and 
actually  put  the  whole  ten  tons  of  salt  on  an  unfor- 
tunate ten  acres^of  rye — that  is,  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
The  farmer,  on  returning  and  being  told  what  had 
been  done,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  field  was 
ruined  for  five  years  at  least.  It  was  too  big  a 
joke  to  laugh  at,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  cur- 
ious about  the  result.  He  noticed  that  the  rye 
•did  not  grow  much  during  the  fall,  and  it  made 
very  little  show  in  the  spring,  but  he  harrowed  it 
and  rolled  it,  and  let  the  crop  grow  if  it  would. 
This  field  has  been  tile  drained,  all  the  drains  lead- 
ing into  one  main  outlet.  In  the  spring  following 
the  application  of  salt,  water  that  came  from  the 
drains  was  so  impregnated  with  salt  that  it  could 
be  tasted  in  the  water  very  distinctly. 

The  rye  was  late,  and  so  late  that  the  timothy  in 
many  places  got  the  start  of  it.    But  the  rye  grew 
and  yielded  a  good  fair  crop,  the  straw  being  very 
strong.    Seeing  that  the  timothy  was  growing  in 
the  spring,  he  sowed  the  field  with  clover  seed  to 
ithe  usual  amount  and  also  let  it  take  its  chance. 
The  timothy  was  so  large  amongst  the  rye  that  it 
made  the  crop  difficult  to  cure,  and  the  mixture  of 
rye  straw  and  timothy  grass  was  almost  as  valuable 
for  feed  as  if  the  whole  had  been  timothy  grass. 
The  rye  was  followed  by  a  fine  second  growth  of 
timothy  and  clover.    This  year  the  result  has  been 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cuttings  of  timothy, 
and  clover  hay  that  has  ever  been  taken  off  any  ■ 
field  on  this  farm.    Another  point  was  the  entire' 
absence  of  insect  life  on  the  soil.     Neither  gvub, 
wire.worm,  nor  earth-worm  or  maggot  could  b©  \ 
found  in  the  field,  and  even  tU«e;  grasshoppers  ancJl  | 
other  insects  seemed  to  have  \^ft  it.  ; 


Of  cource  it  does  not  follow  that  such  an  amount 
of  salt  would  not  be  prejudicial  elsewhere.  The 
field  in  question  was  of  a  very  loose,  sandy,  and 
porous  nature,  and  thoroughly  drained,  and,  as  the 
story  .shows,  parted  with  the  excess  of  salt  freely. 
But  it  is  posible  that  there  are  some  valuable  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  occurence. —  I'oronto 
Globe. 

The  National  Ag^ricnllnral  CoiigreKS. 

The  proceedings  of  this  distinguished  Assembly 
of  Agriculturists  which  met  at  Chicago,  on  the 
25th  of  September  1877,  will  attract  great  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  no  question, will  prove 
eventually  of  much  value  to  the  spread  of  scientific 
and  utilitarian  knowledge  upon  subjects  both  di- 
rectly and  remotely  connected  with  Agriculture  in 
the  whole  Union.  In  another  place  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  this  month,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Warfield  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Congress  as  reported  by 
the  Chicago  news  papers.  On  the  third  day  the 
Congress  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows  : 

President,  William  C.  Flagg;  Secretary,  Jonathan 
Pcrriam  ;  Treasurer,  Ezra  Whitman.  Tne  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  different  States  and  Territories 
were  re-elected  with  few  exceptions.  It  was  de- 
cided lo  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Washington  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  February,  1878. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  England  has  paid 
to  foreign  countries  for  food — according  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  of  Her  IMajesty's  Cus- 
toms— $10,000,000,000.  The  report  states  that 
each  member  of  the  community  now  consumes  to 
the  value  of  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  ioreign 
food  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  With  this  im- 
mense drain  upon  her  resources,  England  would  in 
a  few  years  be  reduced  to  penury,  were  it  not  for 
the  immense  sums  of  money  paid  her  as  interest. 

They  are  cultivating  the  poppy  in  France  largely 
of  late:  over  50,000  acres  are  thus  occupied,  yield- 
ing last  year  2,000,000  francs  wc^rth  of  opium. 

The  world  now  produces  more  beet  root  than 
cane  sugar  ;  and  the  United  States  would  profit 
by  imitating  the  example  thus  set.  Could  we  raise 
what  we  consume  at  home,  it  would  save  us  over 
$50,000,000  a  year. 

The  wheat  product  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  Russia  produces  1,606,000,000  bushels, 
Germany  742,500,000,  France  687,500,000,  Austria 
550,000,000  bushels.  The  United  States  produces 
1,881,760,925  bushels. 
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<;ahj)En  work  for  tsoyemrer. 


Plants  j?rowiiig  on  walls. 


the  soil  becomes,  the  easier  it  dries  ;  and  the  result 
is,  the  more  water  you  give  tha  is  wanted. — Gard- 
ners Monthly 


Thk  Pota'JO  CkoI'. — The  Germantown  Tele- 
graph says: — We  have  never  known  the  potato  to 
he  so  excellent  in  quality  as  the  present  season. 
But  they  are  not  only  this,  but  the  yield  is  greater 
than  for  years,  and  the  size  is  enormous.  One 
farmer  informs  us  that  he  has  a  specimen  of  the 
Early  Rose  that  weighed  2^  pounds.  This  variety 
which  now  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  best  ever 
raised  in  this  section,  cannot  be  surpassed.  They 
break  open  in  snowy  whiteness,  and  are  enough  to 
lempt  anyone  to  try  a  second  one. 


Plants  set  against  walls  and  piazzas  frequently 
suffer  in  the  summer  from  want  of  water,  even 
AViNTER  SPINACH,  CORN  SAI.AD  AND  wiNiKR  KAi.E  when  thc  ground  ncar  them  is  wet.  Draw  away 
See  that  all  these  are  free  from  grass  and  weeds  \  \\^^  soil  around  each  plant  so  as  to  form  a  basin  ; 
the  soil  light  and  stirred  with  the  r.nke.  The  !  fiU  it  with  a  bucket  full  of  water,  allowing  it  time 
plants  must  stand  four  inches  apart,  each  way,  in  j  to  gradually  soak  away,  and  when  the  surface  has 
(he  beds,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide,  I  dried  a  little,  draw  the  soil  in  loosely  over  it,  and 

ASi'AKAc.us  liRiJS.  I  it  will  do  wiihout  water  for  some  weeks.    If  water 

Cut  down  the  haulm  and  bum  it  I'ork  the  bed  is  merely  poured  on  the  surface  it  makes  it  more 
over  lightly,  and  free  it  from  grass  and  weeds,  then  |  compact  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  the  harder 
cover  with  rather  coarse  manure.  i\  libera!  spread 
of  salt  and  some  wood  ashes  may  be  also  given,  or 
at  any  time  during  winter  or  early  in  the  .Spring, 
Now  and  again,  in  March  would  not  lun  t — it  loves 
salt  and  potash. 

Celkry. — Attend  well  to  Celery;  earth  it  up  for  j 
blanching.  i 

Endives. — The  same  course  as  to  Celery  ])ursue 
w)  th  the  Endive, 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  salading  in  frames 
for  winter  use. 

Raspberry  Roots  may  still  be  planted. 
Cuttings  or  (jOosebkrk)es,  Currants,  Grapes 
ETC — Cuttings  of  these  will  strike  well  if  planted  in 
a  warm  situation  and  protected  from  the  sun  for  a 
few  days.  Plant  the  cuttings  up  to  one  eye,  in 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Those  that  take  rooj^ 
should  remain,  kept  free  from  w  eeds,  until  next  au- 
tumn, when  they  can  be  taken  up  and  trimmed 
and  planted  where  they  are  to  stand  permanently 
Winter  Cabbages. — Take  these  up  and  bury 
them  or  set  in  rows  close  together  and  build  a  fod. 
der  house  over  them,  with  a  door  at  one  end. 

'I'rekchinc;. — If  the  soil  of  your  gaiden  is  stiff 
haul  on  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  strong  well  rotted 
manure,  sow  over  it  plaster  and  ashes  in  equal  ])or 
lions,  also  salt  spread  broadcast;  spade  deep  and 
trench  at  least  eighteen  inches,  leaving  the  land 
roughly  cast  up  throughout  ihe  \\  inter.  Next 
Spring  before  re-worKing  and  jnitting  it  in  order 
spread  ashes  and  line  manure  with  bone-dust  at  the 
rale  of  6oo  lbs.  per  acre,  and  you  will  reduce  it  to  a 
fine  tilth  and  be  rewarded  by  a  ciop  ofmorevege. 
tables  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  than  jou  would  have 
got  from  an  acre  treated  after  the  old  time  manner 
of  cultivating  a  garden  \\iih  one  fourth  only  of  the 
labor,  while  the  different  vegetables  will  be  sweetes* 

and  far  superior  in  size,  IJesides,  the  same  bed, 
will  bear  a  succession  of  fine  crops  the  same  year 
without  additional  manuring.  It  would  be  \^  ell  to 
apply  during  early  spring,  when  preparing  the 
beds  for  seeds,  a  bushel  of  refuse  salt  to  each 
quarter  acre,  to  kill  worms,  slugs,  &c.,  and  give 
healthy  life  to  thc  vegetable  products. 


The  Blacki5Erry. — The  blackberry  is  common 
to  both  Europe  and  this  country,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  consumed  of  all  wild  fruits.  Cul- 
tivation greatly  improves  its  quality  and  a  more 
ready  sale  can  thus  be  obtained  for  it.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Ross,  of  Delaware,  has  eighty  acres  devoted 
to  blackberries,  from  which  he  annually  realizes  a 
handsome  sum.  In  some  sections  an  extensive 
business  is  done  in  drying  the  fruit.  Salem  N.  C, 
containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
three  years  shipped  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
blackberries,  for  which  nearly  a  half  million  dollars 
were  realized.  The  annual  crop  in  North  Caroli- 
na is  estimated  to  be  worth  $400,000.  In  many 
other  Stales  it  is  also  a  source  of  considerable 
profit. 


Over  a  million  gallons  of  petroleum  oil  are  daily 
exported  from  New  York.  The  aggregate  exports 
this  year  are  1 12,000,000  against  84,000,000  gallons 
last  year. 


"  Thai's  our  family  tree,"  said  an  Arkansas  youth 
as  he  pointed  to  a  vigorous  hemlock,  and  added, 
'  a  good  many  of  our  folks  have  been  hung  on  that 
Iree,  for  borresin'  bosses  after  dark," 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Winter  Pears— How  to  Haye  Them. 


All  lovers — and  who  are  not — of  this  delicious 
fruit,  who  have  observed  the  fruit  stores  of  Balti 
more,  about  the  time  of  the  holidays,  and  for  weeks 
after,  know  tliat  the  supply  of  Pears  which  we  eat 
during  the  winter  are  nearly  all  from  California,  a 
long  journey  off. 

No  A',  there  is  no  natural  reason,  or  oblstacle, 
why  all  our  supply  should  not  be  raised  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Potomac,  the  Patapsco,  or  the  Patuxent. 
Pears  raised  in  this  region,  which  have  been  shown 
at  the  American  Pomological  Convention,  for 
several  years,  were  equal  in  size,  shape  and  flavor, 
with  those  shown  from  any  other  section  of  our 
country.  And  the  best  winter  sorts  flourish  here 
as  well  as  anywhere,  if  grown  with  care. 

Then,  all  that  is  needed  to  have  an  ample  supply 
of  home-grown  Pears,  is  proper  pains  in  growing 
and  proper  care  in  preserving  them  ;  and  in  the 
winter  season,  particularly,  this  best  of  all  our 
fruits  commands  good  prices,  sufficient  to  afford  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  grower  :  and  the  profit  as 
well  as  honor  of  doing  this  should  be  secured  by 
our  Orchardists,  in  this  region,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  obtained  by  California.  We  have  as 
good  a  climate  and  soil  for  Pears  as  they  have  ;  and 
we  have  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  which  can  be 
kept  from  Christmas  to  Easter  holidays,  in  rich, 
delicious  condition. 

Among  others,  which  have  been  well  tested  as 
good  keepers  and  for  excellent  flavor,  we  may  name 
the  following  size,  which  in  our  judgement  are  most 
desirable  for  this  region,  and  in  the  order  named : 
Easter  Beurre,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  St, 
Germain,Winter  Nelis,  and  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux, 
There  are  other  varieties,  which  are  valuable  as 
long  keepers  and  for  quality,  which  are  preferred 
by  many  :  but  the  above  list  is  a  very  good  collec- 
tion, for  this  region. 

In  order  to  have  sound,  thrifty  trees,  and  large, 
smooth,  long-keeping  fruit,  it  is  best  to  select  a 
Northern  or  North-Western  Slope,  and  soil  in 
which  clay  predominates,  made  rich  by  plenty  of  | 
manure  and  ashes  or  lime,  and  made  warm,  dry 
and  porous  with  deep  culture  and  good  drainage. 
Particularly  for  Winter  Pears,  to  be  long  keepers, 
Northern  and  North-Western  Slopes  are  far  pre- 
ferable ;  also,  for  long  keeping  apples.    Pears,  for 
all  seasons,  like  clay- lands,  but  deeply  cultivated 
and  thoroughly  drained,  with  ashes  and  salt  among 
the  fertilizers  applied  ;  there  is  much  less  danger 
of  blight. 


I  am  an  earnest  lover  of  Pears — it  is  my  farorite 
fruit — and  it  is  my  desire,  if  possible,  to  stimulate 
or  induce  our  orchardists  to  engage  much  more 
extensively  in  the  raising  of  Winter  Pears,  which 
can  be  made  mubh  more  nemunerative  than  raising 
winter  apples  ;  for  these  pears  can  be  raised  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  apples,  and  bat  little  more  trouble 
will  be  needed  to  save  them  through  the  winter, 
while  they  will  then  command  three  or  four  times 
as  good  prices  as  apples,  from  Christmas  to  Easter. 

Besides,  pears  raised  and  saved  here,  and  taken 
fresh  into  market,  will  be  readily  preferred  to  Cali- 
fornia Pears,  after  the  long  journey  from  there  ; 
those  that  we  have  eaten  in  the  winter  brought 
from  there  are  generally  insipid  and  mealy,  with 
but  little  flavor.    Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 

ones  they  are  readily  sold  at  good  prices. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  prepare  fo  set-out  the 

trees,  the  autumn,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  the  best 

season  to  plant  orchard  trees,  from  the  nursery, 

though  the  spring  will  answer  very  well. 

D.  S.  C. 


Plant  Trees  Yearly. — Forty-four  years  ago 
the  writer  of  this  paragraph  pulled  by  the  roots 
from  the  banks  of  a  creek  in  Maryland  a  young 
sycamore  tree  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  his  finger,  It  was  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  so  pleased  its  possessor  that  he  resol- 
ved to  replant  it  in  a  more  desirable  location,  which 
he  did.  It  grew  thriftly,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  meas- 
urement of  its  trunk  showed  its  circumference  to  be 
eight  feet  six  inches.  It  is  now  a  superb  tree,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  it,  and  to  its  planter  a 
source  of  inexpressible  pleasure.  So  far  as  the 
outlay  of  time  or  money  was  concerned,  we  might 
as  well  have  planted  fifty  or  a  hundred  trees  at  the 
time,  and  had  that  been  done  what  a  treat  it  would 
be  to  look  at  them. 

Why  should  not  every  farmer  and  every  farmer's 
son  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  at  least  one  tree  every 
year  ?  Why  should  not  farmer's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters plant  a  peach  or  cherry  pit  or  an  apple  seed 
or  two  every  year?  The  trees  that  would  grow 
from  them  might  not  produce  good  fruit,  and  then 
again  it  is  impossible  always  that  a  seedling  would 
be  the  result,  which,  as  has  frequently  been  the 
case,  would  be  a  fortune  to  its  originator. 

At  all  events  new  trees  would  be  added  to  those 
already  in  existence.  If  the  fruit  was  not  of  good 
quality  the  young  trees  could  be  budded  or  grafted 
and  another  addition  be  made  to  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  Fruit  would  become  more 
abundant,  less  meat  would  be  needed  and  the 
general  health  of  the  country  promoted, — Phil. Eve- 
Star. 
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Desirable  new  Strawberries. 


There  is  probably  no  other  fruit  in  the  garden 
that  gives  so  much  pleasure  as  does  the  Strawberry. 
How  impatiently  is  the  time  awaited  when  the 
first  berries  shall  make  their  appearance.  Days 
before  the  proper  time  is  the  strawberry  plot  vis- 
ited in  the  fruitless  search  for  the  earliest  berries, 
Then  later  in  the  season,  children  and  grown  peo- 
ple loo,  may  be  seen  wandering  amonq  the  rows  in 
a  pleasant  strife  to  see  who  can  find  the  largest 
specimen.  Exclamations  of  victory  are  heard  first 
from  one  and  then  from  auother,  as  a  giant  "Mon- 
arch or  some  other  tempting  looking  berry  is  held 
up  to  view.  At  last  the  berries  are  brought  in  to 
have  their  sizes  noted,  some  seven,  others  eight  and 
a  few  even  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The 
vanquished  ones  seem  to  to  take  their  defeat  very 
easily  as  they  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
possesion  of  the  trophies  that  they  have  found. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  new- 
er and  larger  occupants  of  the  strawberry  garden, 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  with  the  following  descrip- 
tions. 

President  Lincoln. — If  these  mammoth-berries 
could  only  be  brought  into  view,  these  words  in 
their  praise  would  hardly  be  needed.  Their  ap- 
pearance has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  nearly 
all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  them; 
and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  their  im- 
mense size  is  seen — numbers  of  berries  measuring 
over  seven  inches  around  and  one  specimen  nearly 
eleven.  The  plants  have  the  good  quality  of  ripening 
quite  early  in  the  season,  and  of  continuing  to  fur- 
nish their  fine  flavored  berries  for  fully  a  month. 

The  Pioneer. — Though  known  and  carefully 
tested  for  some  years  by  the  originator,  yet,  the 
past  summer  has  been  the  first  when  the  people  at 
large  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
this  splendid  berry.  Well  may  it  be  called  Pioneer 
as  it  promises  to  take  the  lead  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  kinds  to  ripen 
— commencing  this  year  before  the  first  of  June 
and  continuing  in  bearing  for  over  a  month.  There 
are  few  kinds  that  can  be  found  to  excel  the  plants 
in  hardiness,  as  our  severe  winters  seem  to  make 
little  if  any  impression  upon  it.  The  bright  color 
and  firmness  of  its  beautiful  large  red  berries  will 
render  it  a  special  favorite,  as  well  as  of  unusual 
value  to  those  who  may  be  growing  fruit  for  mar- 
ket. Bright  berries  like  these — from  six  to  seven 
inches  in  circumference — will  find  few  to  refuse 


Kerr's  Late  Prolific  seems  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  some  who  have  tried  it.  One  corre- 
spondent writes  that  he  has  grown  a  specimen 
berry  nearly  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
that  he  thinks  it  one  of  the  best.  This  is  larger 
than  I  have  grown  them,  but  the  difference  in  soils 
may  account  for  his  better  success — one  locality 
being  sometimes  better  suited  to  some  varieties 
than  others. 

Great  American,  with  its  superb  berries  weigh, 
ing  over  two  ounces  each,  has  met  with  a  warm 
reception  this  year,  such  as  many  a  lesser-sized 
berry  might  greatly  covet. 

Captain  Jack  and  Crescent  Seedling  are 
running  a  close  race,  each  striving  to  prove  that  it 
excels  the  other  in  productiveness.  The  latter 
has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  14,000  quarts  to  the 
acre,  but  the  contest  can  hardly  be  called  finished 
as  yet. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pleasures  that  the  straw- 
berry garden  is  very  willing  to  afford  to  all  who 
give  it  due  attention  ;  and  if  giant  vines  are 
desired,  then  probably  few  kinds  can  be  found  to 
excel  those  that  are  mentioned  above.  Those 
planting  in  the  early  Fall  months  will  usually  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  berries  of  the  largest  size  the 
following  summer,  and  may  gain  nearly  a  year  in 
the  growth  of  plants  by  so  doing. 

R.  H.  Haines. 

Maiden  on  the  Hudson,  N.  V. 

QUliNCUiNX. 

The  true  quincunx,  as  orchardists  apply  the  term, 
[s  formed  by  planting  trees  equi-distant  from  each 
other  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment, for  it  enables  one  to  fill  up  his  ground  neatly 
and  profitably,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
his  cultivating  a  single  foot  of  unoccupied  space. 

If  you  are  proposing  to  plant  some  of  the  small- 
er varieties  of  pear  trees,  ten  feet  apart  will,  per- 
haps, give  them  space  enough.  For  this  distance 
lay  off  your  rows  eight  feet  eight  inches  asunder, 
and  your  first  row  of  trees  ten  feet  from  each  other, 

The  first  tree  of  your  second  row  plant  five  feet 
from  your  starting  line,  and  then  go  on  ten  feet 
apart  as  before.  Begin  and  plant  your  third  row 
as  you  did  your  first,  and  your  fourth  as  your  second, 
and  so  on,  breaking  j  Dints,  as  it  were,  until  your 
space  is  full.  This  will  give  you  an  orchard  in 
perfect  quincunx,  the  trees  standing  ten  feet  apart. 

If  you  desire  to  plant  trees,  say  twenty  feet 
apart,  lay  off  your  rows  seventeen  feet  four  inches 
asunder,  and  set  the  trees  of  your  first  row  twenty 
feet!  from  each  other,  following  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions ;  that  is,  setting  first  tree  of  second  row  ten 
feet  from  starting  point,  and  the  others  twenty  feet 
apart,  aud  so  on,  "  breaking  joints"  as  you  go. 
-^yournal  of  Progrtss. 
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CUT  OF  THE  COLONEL. 


"  The  Colonel,"  now  14  years  old,  was  imported 
by  me  in  April,  1866,  then  3  years  old,  with  Bien- 
venu,  4  years  old,  and  two  mares  of  5  and  six  ;  and 
I  have  a  number  of  colts  of  pure  Percheron-Nor- 
man  breed — they  were  from  the  famous  La  Perche 
District  of  France,  and  ahead  of  all  France  in  the 
breeding  of  these  now  world-renowned  breed  of 
work  horses.    There  were  but  a  few  importations 
until  about  185 1  or  1S52,  when  several  were  brought 
to  Maryland  by  Messrs,  Carroll  &  iSIcHenry,  and 
they  became  scattered.    About  this  date  a  colt  was 
imported  into  Ohio,  called  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
some  years  after  he  was  carried  to  Illinois,  and  his 
stock  became  so  popular,  it  induced  an  importa- 
tion from  France,  in  i86S.    In  the  meantime,  \Y. 
T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  made,  the  year  after  my 
importation  in  1866,  his  first  importation,  in  1867, 
of  probably  five,  which  he  added  to  several  times 
o{  very  fine  stallions  and  mares.    The  stock  be. 
came  so  much  in  demand  in  the  West,  that  there 
are  now  imported  from  50  to  100  a  year,  one  ship- 
ment alone  this  year  for  Illinois  of  26  head  by  one 
person.     In  the  last  year,  a  Stud  Book  of  this 
breed  was  published  in  Cliicago.     With  over  600 
recorded  animals  of  full  descent,  and  but  a  begin- 
ning of  what  has  been  done,  and  spreading  over 
the  country  to  California  and  Oregon.    The  finest 
exfo7'tation  was  two  bought  in  Kentucky  by  the 
Japan  Commissioners,  and  sent  from  there,  by  way 
of  San  Fra.ncisco,  to  Japan.     The  stallion  was  by 
"the  Colonel,"  and  out  of  a  mare  imported  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Thom,  of  Baltimore,  with  my  lot,  and  sold 
with  a  stallion  raised  by  J.  Howard  McHenry  of 
Maryland,  and  sold  by  him  to  Dr.  Thom,  and  by 
him  to  J.  W.  Hunt  Reynolds,  of  Frankfort,  Ky., 
and  the  Commissioners  are  supposed  to  have  ex- 
amined this  breed  well  in  this  country  before 
purchasing,  and  thus  the  products  of  two  import- 
ers together,  in  1866,  have  been  chosen  to  start 
the  stock  in  Japan.    I  must  desist  from  more  par- 
ticulars, to  avoid  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
space,  and  will  say  the  Colonel  weighed,  in  March, 


1,925  lbs.,  and  is  probably  equal  to  any  of  the 
breed  ever  imported, —  though  the  cut  is  very 
deficient  and  unfit  to  be  used  to  do  him  justice. 
It  will  be  seen  it  is  ^breed  fast  spreading  as  the 
horse  to  elevate,  in  size  and  character,  the  work 
horses  of  the  country  ; —  and  in  a  word  will  say, 
they  have  fully  maintained  the  good  opinion  1 
formed  of  them  in  France,  seeing  them  there  in 
1S49  ^"fl^  1850.  at  all  work  ;  and  having  turned  my 
attention  to  improved  stock  among  it  to  breeding 
horses,  after  the  great  destruction  of  horse  stock 
during  the  war,  as  soon  as  practical  in  1866  I  made 
an  importation,  and  that  led  the  way  for  others 
north  and  west  of  Virginia, — and  the  good  from 
it  will  become  as  famous  as  the  great  and  world- 
renowned  Godolphin  Arabian,  and  will  lead  in  a 
direction,  too,  more  needed  in  our  country's  pres- 
ent situation,  and  benefits  are  to  be  reaped  there- 
from, S.  W.  FlCKLI.V. 
Behnoiit  Slock  Farm,  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Mr.  Editor. — In  your  last  number  you  gave  a 
cut  and  sketch  of  Black  Hawk  in  his  20th  year; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  has  finished  his  career,  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  it  is  due  to  the  great,  good  and 
aged  to  note  their  end.  A  brief  outline  is  given 
of  him  in  your  last.  After  48  hours  of  rapid 
decline,  his  sands  of  life  ran  down  during  the 
night  of  the  iilh.  And  that  he  should  not 
pass  away  alone,  the  grand  old  thoroughbred  mare 
Daisy,  died  in  her  22nd  year.  -She  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  imported  Yorkshire  and  the  famous 
old  Boston  of  the  period  of  1840 — see  Bruce's 
Stud  Book.  She  left  a  suckling  colt  by  Scathelock, 
and  bred  lO  years  on  Belmont  Stock  Farm  with 
Black  Hawk,  He  preceded  her  eight  years. 
Thus  he  descended  from  his  best  days,  for  eighteen 
years,  into  a  joint  grave  with  Daisy,  who  died 
during  the  same  night,  after  a  briefly  marked 
decline,  and  are  buried  on  the  edge  of  a  grove 

and  on  an  eminence  looking  to  the  east,  on  the 
edge  of  a  beautiful  grass  field,  divided  by  an 
Osage  orange  hedge  from  a  half-mile  trotting- 
track  that  he  and  his  descendants  have  speeded 
around  alone  for  years  past.  Many  of  their  blood 
are  on  the  Farm  and  scattered  over  this  part  of 
Virginia  and  among  the  trotters  and  runners  of 
the  country,  and  the  owners  of  such  may  note  their 
aged  and  simultaneous  endings  and  joint  place  of 
rest,  where  a  proper  marble  will  soon  be  placed  to 
mark  the  spot  and  give  notice  to  the  lovers  of  good 
horses  in  ages  to  come,  that  they  may  walk  lightly 
over  their  shaded  sod,  and  last  resting  place. 

S,  W,  FlCKLIN, 

Belmont  Stack  Farm,  Va.,  Oct.  13,  1877. 
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Our  Draft  Horses. —  The  importation  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  draft  horse  to  this  country 
from  Europe  goes  on  apace,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
in  a  position  to  challenge  the  world  in  the  quality 
of  our  draft  stock,  as  we  already  are  in  our  road- 
sters and  running  horses. 

This  importation  of  the  draft  breeds  is  compara- 
tively a  new  enterprise,  but  is  rapidly  making 
itself  felt  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  truck  and 
dray  horses  seen  upon  the  streets  of  our  principal 
cities.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  American 
colonies,  the  importation  of  the  best  racing  blood 
of  England  was  commenced,  and  it  has  been  kept 
up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  quality  of  racing  stock  of  the  two 
countries  at  the  present  day  ;  but  our  draft  stock 
has  been  permitted  mainly  to  take  care  of  itself 
until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  best  blood  of  foreign  countries,  and 
importations  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  draft 
horse  from  England,  Scotland  and  France  have 
been  numerous.  Those  from  the  latter  country 
having  taken  the  lead  in  point  of  numbers,  especi- 
ally in  the  Western  States.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  breeds.  All  have  crossed  kindly 
with  our  native  mares,  and  all  have  marked  sub- 
stantial improvement,  at  least  in  the  size  of  our 
draft  stock,  and  some  of  the  very  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  a  commingling  of  the  blood  of 
two  or  more  of  these  imported  strains. — -National 
Live  Stock  yournal. 

The  Cheapest  Meat  for  the  Farmer  is  mut- 
ton. It  may  safely  be  said  to  cost  nothing,  as  the 
fleece  from  a  sheep  of  a  good  breed  will  amply  pay 
for  its  keeping.  Then,  for  additional  profit,  there 
are  a  lamb  or  two,  the  pelt  of  the  animal  if  killed 
at  home,  the  excellent  manure  from  it  droppings, 
and  the  riddance  of  the  pastures  from  weeds,  to 
which  sheep  are  destructive  foes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  poultry,  mutton  is  also  the  most  convenient 
meat  for  the  farmer.  A  sheep  is  easily  killed  and 
dressed,  by  a  single  hand,  in  an  hour,  and  in  the 
warmest  weather  it  can  be  readily  disposed  of 
before  it  spoils.  Science  and  experience  both 
declare  it's  the  healthiest  kind  of  meat,  and  a 
foolish  prejudice  alone  prefers  pork,  which,  whether 
fresh  or  salt,  is  the  unhealthiest  of  all.  When 
people  gain  more  wiseom,  farmers  will  keep  more 
sheep. 

Mrs.  Robb  of  Corpus  Christi,  is  called  the  ''Cattle 
Queen  of  Texas."  She  owns  75,000  acres  of  land, 
on  which  15,000  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  for 
aoarket  each  year. 


RECIPES  FOR  FARMERS. 

Fever  and  AcuE.-What  we  call  fever  and  ague 
might  be  banished  from  the  country  as  a  general 
disease,  if  two  things  were  done:  i.  Have  a  fire  kin- 
dled every  morning  at  daylight,  from  spring  to  fall, 
in  the  family  room,  into  which  all  the  family  should 
repair  from  their  chambers,  and  there  remain  un- 
til breakfast  is  taken.  2.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in 
the  family  room  a  short  time  before  sundown  ;  let 
every  member  of  the  family  repair  to  it,  and  there 
remain  until  supper  is  taken. 

In  both  cases  the  philosophy  of  the  course  mark- 
ed out  consists  in  two  things: — First.  The  fire 
rarefies  the  malaria  and  causes  it  to  ascend  above 
the  breathing  point.  Second.  The  food  taken  into 
the  stomach  creates  an  activity  of  circulation  which 
repels  disease. — Halls'  yourual  of  Health. 


Influenza  in  Horses. — A  correspondent  of  . 
the  Michigan  Farmer  says: — It  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  as  a  severe  epidemic  is  prevailing  among 
our  horses,  to  give  a  hint  that  may  save  many  of 
them  from  the  loss  of  animals.  I  have  had  two 
already  attacked  with  the  prevailing  influenza,  and 
one  of  them  was  so  bad  that  the  water  which  he 
attempted  to  drink  would  run  back  through  his 
nostrils,  the  throat  being  so  choked  up  by  the  mu- 
cous matter  which  had  gathered  in  the  passage 
that  he  could  not  swallow.  I  gave  this  horse  a 
bran  mash  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  my  hand  in  it, 
in  a  pail  set  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  steam  from 
it  might  pass  up  and  loosen  the  matter  which  hind- 
ered  him  from  eating  or  drinking.  It  is  the  steam- 
ing that  does  this,  as  well  as  the  warm,  moist,  soft 
food,  of  which  the  horse  eats  all  he  can.  I  then 
took  a  half  pound  of  black  antimony,  and  two 
pounds  of  ground  flax  seed,  and  mixed  them  well, 
and  gave  a  tablespoonful  every  day  till  the  horse 
was  better,  then  twice  a  week  only  till  he  was 
fully  recovered.  With  me  this  treatment  cured 
the  distemper  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 

 ■  —  •  »  ■  

Remedy  for  Hoven  in  Cattle. — The  Practi- 
cal Farmer  says: — We  once  saved  the  life  of  a 
shorthorn  bull  which  cost  us  very  near  $600  in 
three  minutes,  by  twisting  a  wisp  of  hay  into  a 
band,  placing  it  in  his  mouth,  and  tying  it  up 
tightly  behind  the  horns.  The  working  of  the  jaws 
to  get  of  rid  of  this  encumbrance  liberates  the  gas 
in  the  stomach  and  relief  is  immediate.  We  know 
by  trial  ourselves  that  this  renedy  is  effectual,  safe 
and  simple.  One  of  best  Chester  county  farmers, 
when  his  cows  have  hoven,  tells  us  he  uses  a  broom- 
handle  the  same  way,  because  quick  action  is  ne- 
cessary, and  this  is  soonest  at  hand.  Anything 
binding  on  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  excite 
action  of  the  jaws  of  th«  animal  to  get  rid  of  it, 
will  answer. 
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Club  Subscrii)lions. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  MARYLAND  Far- 
mer, single  copy,  is  $1.50  per  annum. 

In   clubs,   of  five  or  more,  $1.00  each  ;  and 

names  may  still  be  added  to  the  clubs  already 
made  up  at  the  same  price. 

Any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  get  up  a  club  of 
five,  and  sending  us  Jive  dollars^  can  have  a  sixth 
copy  gratis. 

Any  subscriber  who  will  get  a  new  subscriber 
can  send  us  the  $1.00  and  keep  the  50  cents  as 
commission  for  his  trouble. 

5t^*0ur  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men- 
tioning the  Maryland  Farmer  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  suggesting  to  them  to  subscribe  for  it. 


To  Post  Masters. — You  will  see  that  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  is  $1.50 
per  year  ;  but  you  will  be  allowed  a  commission  of 
50  cents  on  each  subscriber  that  you  will  send  us  ; 
that  is,  send  us  $1.00  and  keep  50  cents  on  each. 

^^Post  Masters  are  respectfully  requested  to 
obtain  subscribers  and  retain  the  percentage. 


Col.  S.  Sands  Mills,  Conducting  Editor,  we 
deeply  regret  to  say,  has  been  ill  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  this  distressing  sickness  of  our  friend  must 
plead  our  apology  for  any  imperfections  our  readers 
may  discover  in  the  columns  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer for  October  and  November. 


Our  New  Office. — The  present  number  is 
worked  off  in  our  new  office*  and  by  our  new  steam 
engine  and  boiler.  We  have  moved  into  the  sec- 
ond building  from  the  old  quarters,  141  instead  of 
145,  West  Pratt  Street — yet  we  found  it  a  big  job, 
which  took  up  so  much  time  and  caused  so  much 
confusion,  as  to  cause  the  delay  in  getting  out  the 
November  number  of  our  Magazine.  The  like 
shall  not  occur  again. 

We  feel  well  paid  for  this  trouble,  as  we  are  in 
larger  and  pleasanter  rooms,  and  where  we  can  of- 
fer a  more  agreeable  welcome  to  our  friends  and 
patrons,  whose  visits  we  shall,  at  all  times,  be 
pleased  to  receive. 


NOTICE. 


We  have  during  the  month  past  sent  out  our 
bills  to  all  who  are  in  arrears  to  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer to  January  ist  1878,  and  respectfully  request 
them  to  remit  us  the  amount  of  their  respective 
accounts  by  an  early  mail.  We  are  about  opening 
a  new  set  of  subscription  books  for  1878,  and  shall 
transfer  only  such  names  as  are  paid  up.  We  dis- 
like to  trouble  our  friends  with  gentle  reminders 
but  they  will  admit  we  cannot  publish  a  first-class 
Magazine  except  at  a  great  loss,  unless  our  sub- 
scribers assist  us  to  do  so,  by  prompt  payments. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  our  friends  will 
promptly  answer  our  requests  and  renew  for  1878; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  old  stand-djy,ihe 
Maryland  Farmer,  better  than  ever  it  has  been 
Under  the  anticipated  new  arrangement,  with 
prompt  paying  subscribers,  new  energy  and  life 
will  be  infused,  and  a  largely  increased  list  of  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  will  be  the  consequence. 

We  hope  our  subscribers  will  not  suppose.because 
the  bills  sent  out  are  in  some  instances  of  small 
amount  that  delay  in  remittance  will  not  inconven- 
ience the  publisher. 

The  monthly  expenses  of 

"The  Maryland  Farmer" 
are  very  large,  and  must  be  met  by  the  aggregate 
of  such  small  sums  as  are  due  by  individuals. 

Subscriptions  continued  unless  arrears  are  paid 
and  ordered  discontinued. 
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The  Maryland  Farmer  is  a  first- class,  reliable 
Journal  of  32  pages  reading  matter;  and  is  sent, 
post  paid,  for  $1.50  per  year. 

It  has  been  established  nearly  fifteen  years,  and 
its  whole  make  up  is  most  generally  from  the  pens 
of  competent  and  able  writers  all  over  the  country. 

It's  numbers  are  generally  illustrated  with  useful 
electrotypes  &c.,  for  the  farmer,  merchant,  and 
dairyman  ;  and  is  in  convenient  form  for  binding, 
with  a  complete  index  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

It  has  more  readers  than  any  other  like  maga- 
zine printed  south  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  the 
support  of  the  best  of  advertisers,  who  well  know 
its  value. 

Persons  subscribing  now  will  receive  the  Maga- 
zine for  the  balance  of  the  year  1877  free. 

NOW  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  GET  UP 
CLUBS  ! ! ! 

Agents  and  canvassers  wanted  at  every  place,  to 
whom  liberal  commissions  will  be  allowed. 

For  terms  to  agents,  specimen  copies  and  any 
iaformation,  address, 

Maryland  Farmer, 

141  W.  Pratt  Street. 


Turk's  Cap  Squash. — One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  superior  winter  vegetable,  was  shown 
us  lately  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hellman,  of  St.  Denis,  Bal- 
timore Co,  It  measured  13  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  first  4  inches  in  height  was  crimson 
colored,  then  a  bright  green  band  half  an  inch  and 
surmounted  with  a  top  10  inches  in  circumference 
four  inches  deep,  with  a  little  knob  on  the  top  of 
it,  like  a  tassel,  ail  light  orange  or  lemon  color.  It 
is  a  natural  fac-simile  of  a  Turk's  Cap.  The  vine 
ran  up  a  peach  tree  and  bore  good  sized  squashes, 
at  least  eight  feet  above  ground.  This  species  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Hubbard  Squash  and  is  jvery 
ornamental. 


'  Size  of  a  Japan  Quince. — This  is  known  as  a 
shrub  plant  of  floral  beauty,  and  elegant  hedges 
are  grown  from  it.  In  rich  soils,  however,  by  it- 
self and  left  untrimmed,  it  will,  in  a  few  years, 
become  a  broad  spreading  feature  of  beauty,  twelve 
feet  high  and  twenty  or  more  feet  broad,  with 
thousands  of  flowers.  The  old  scarlet  variety  may 
be  planted,  and  two  years  thereafter  grafted  on  its 
various  branches  with  other  varieties  of  colors 
from  pure  white  to  deep  blood  red,  and  form,  in  a 
few  years,  a  gem  of  transcendent  beauty. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

October  24.  1877. 
To  the  P.aitor  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir: — In  ihe  October  number  of  the 
Arneiican  Farmer^  under  the  heading  of  "they  have 
paid  the  debt,"  the  editor  says: 

Now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  one 
answer  the  following: 

W  hen  did  the  Board  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
present  registrar  ?  Has  it  ever  audited  them  since 
his  appointment. 

When  the  above  statement  was  made,  (alluding 
to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt)  and  up  to  the  dale 
of  the  September  ?)ieeti)ig,  was  there  not  at  least  one 
unsatis  fied  juogment  against  the  College  of  a  con- 
siderable amount?  also,  an  unpaid  note  of  a  larger 
figure  ?  also,  advertising  accounts  due  more  than 
one  journal  in  the  stale,  and  due  more  than  two 
years?    And  other  bills  of  a  greater  or  less  sums? 

In  answer  to  the  above  I  would  say: 

1.  That  the  present  registrar  was  only  elect- 
ed on  the  nth  clay  of  September  last.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  retiring  registrar  luet-e  audited  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Whitman) 
made  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  that 
day. 

2.  There  has  been  no  occcasion  to  audit  ihe  ac- 
counts of  the  present  registrar. 

3.  The  only  tmsatisjied  judgment  I  know  of  is 
a  bill  sent  to  the  College  by  the  editor  of  the 
Aviejican  Farmer,  and  of  which  there  was  no 
record  here.  He  has  been  informed  that  if  the 
former  President  or  Registrar  would  certify  to  it, 
it  would  be  paid. 

4.  There  was  a  note  due  "of  a  larger  figure." 
It  was  taken  up  on  the  7th  of  this  month  with 
money  paid  us  by  the  Comptroller  of  ihe  State, 
and  which  was  not  given  us  until  that  time.  All 
other  notes  were  paid  with  the  same  money.  This 
sum  was  very  properly  included  in  our  assets  by 
the  Registrar  in  his  report  of  June  last. 

5.  Advertising  accounts  due  the  journals  of  the 
State  are  being  paid  as  fast  as  presented.  The 
Registrar  has  been  forced  to  write  to  many  editors 
to  send  their  bills  as  we  find  no  record  of  them 
here. 

6.  We  have  no  other  old  bills  to  pay  that  we 
kno^w  of.  Respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Parker,  President. 


I  have  seen  a  young  man  who  despised  the 
counsel  of  the  wise  and  advice  of  ihe  good,  and 
his  career  end  in  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
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We  Have  Scotched  the  Snake,  \ot  Killed  it." 


The  American  Fanner  began  ils  attacks  upon 
the  Agricultural  College  some  three  years  ago,  and 
still  continues  its  misrepresentations  about  this 
Institution. 

The  underhanded  attempt  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  for  the  9th  of  August  last,  was 
only  in  keeping  with  its  whole  course  in  regard  to 
the  College.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  articles 
published  in  the  Atmrican  FarDwr,  far  ihrce  years 
past,  or  more,  wiil  not  fail  to  see,  that  this  paper 
has  been  inimical  and  unjust  to  the  College.  Not- 
withstanding, all  efforts  to  bring  the  management 
of  the  College  into  disrepute,  the  sfockholders  at 
the  September  meeting,  called  chieHy  through  the 
exertions  of  the  junior  editor,  proved  th^y  had  no 
confidence  in  his  representations,  or  in  his  general 
riews  as  to  how  the  Institution  should  be  conduct- 
ed. A  very  large  majority  vote,  proved  that  they 
condemned  Mr.  Sands,  and  endorsed  most  com- 
plimentarily  the  action  and  present  policy  pursued 
in  the  management  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  by  the  President,  Faculty  and  Trustees, 
who  have  been  in  their  respective  offices  for  the 
two  years  past,  with  one  exeeption;  and  some  have 
been  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  several  years, 
one  of  them — Col.  Earle  ever  since  the  first  Board 
was  elected,  after  the  College  had  been  built.  In 
face  of  all  this,  he  continues  his  attacks  by  insin- 
uating queries  and  innuendoes.  We  find  him, 
going  out  of  his  way  to  hunt  up  little  trifles,  which 
can  be  turned  into  the  small  capital  of  ridicule,  by 
which  he  can  if  possible,  make  the  College  con- 
temptable  and  any  or  all  of  the  Trustees  and  Facul- 
ty ridiculous  if  not  censurable. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  way  Mr,  Sands  puts  forth 
his  queries,  he  having  asked  if  the  debt  of  the  Col- 
lege has  really  been  paid,  suggests  that  there  are 
outstanding  small  claims  not  paid.  He  gives  no 
proof  of  such  an  assertion.  But  does  it  prove  that 
the  report  of  the  President  is  untrue,  when  it  says 
the  debt — the  great  incubus  of  $13,000 — has  been 
paid,  because  a  few  small  claims  and  daily  ex- 
penses are  unpaid,  when  the  College  has  to  its 
credit  in  bank — in  the  annual  resources  from  the 
State  and  National  Government — much  more  than 
will  cover  any  out-standing  "small  claims"  against 
it.  He  insinuates  in  one  article  that  the  report  of 
the  Register  has  not  been  audited,  when  he  must 
have  known  that  the  report  of  Col.  Jones,  the  late 
Register,  was  examined  by  a  committee  and  ap- 
proved, and  so  reported.  But  he  adroitly  asks,  if 
the  account  of  the  present  Register  (italics  ours) 
been  ever  audited,  when  Mr.  Sands  knew  that  at 
the  moment  he  wrote  this  query  that  the  present 


register  had  just  been  elected  in  place  of  Col. 
Jones  and  had  no  account  to  audit.  At  the  proper 
time  douhiless  they  will  he  audited,  but  the  time  for 
that  will  be  after  he  has  had  something  in  hand  to 
account  for,  no;  directly  upon  the  heel  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  olVice,  brfore  any  funds  had  come 
into  his  hands. 

Again,  our  neig)i')or  has  gone  out  of  the  way  to 
insinuate  that  as  Mr.  E.  Whitman  is  a  trustee,  the 
College  is  made  to  sub-erve  his  interest  in  buying  his 
fertilizers.  Now.  this  is  grossly  unjust,  and  what 
we  could  not  have  supposed  Mr.  Sands  capable  of. 
E.  Whitman  did  not  stU  the  British  Mixture,  or 
any  of  the  Whitman  fertilizers,  a  long  list  of  which 
Mr. Sands  gives;  to  show  apparently  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated, what  an  immense  amount  of  fertilizers 
were  bought  by  the  College  of  Mr.  Whitman.  In 
an  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  American 
Fanner,  he  says,  the  College  has  been  "and  is  run 
in  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals."  He  carefully 
avoids  stating  the  fact  that  the  College  bought 
1,000  bushels  of  sliell-lime,  and  largely  more  from 
many  other  dealers  in  fertilizers  than  from  Mr. 
E.  B.  Whitman,  whose  business  is  entirely  separ- 
ate from  E.  Whitman,  one  of  the  trustees.  Now, 
this  is  what  Prof.  Jones  reported: 

"  I  have  seeded  2t  acres  in  wheat,  experi- 
menting with  three  standard  fertilizers  procured 
from  E,  B,  Whitman,  Baltimore,  namely:  British 
Mixture,  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Bone  Dust.  The 
wheat  was  drilled  in,  seeded  with  timothy  and 
clover,  and  rolled  down  in  the  spring.  The  result 
will  be  reported  after  harvest.  The  present  prospect 
for  a  i^ood  oop  is  promising.  There  are  15  acres 
seeded  in  oats  and  clover,  fertilized  with  phosphate 
of  lime  in  fine  condition.  This  year's  corn  crop  of 
26  acres  is  top-dressed  with  1000  bushels  of  lime, 
and  fertilized  in  the  hill,  one-third  with  Ammo- 
niated  Dissolved  Bone, from  John  Merryman  &  Co.; 
one-third, Ammoniated  Superphoshate,  from  Mary- 
land Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  other  third 
with  Bone  Compound,  from  Mr.  Moore,  George- 
town. D.  C." 

Again,  how  frank  and  fair  in  statements  is  Mr. 
Sands,  when  speaking  of  the  report  of  the  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  he  says:  "We  will  show  from  the 
report  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  the  intelli- 
gent, pains  taking  and  useful  manner  in  which 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  Maryland  ;  premising  that  it  is 
designed  to  submit  this  document  and  the  reports  of 
the  professors,  as  included  in  the  Register"  as  the 
full  and  correct  report,  required  by  law  to  be pres- 
ented to  the  Legislature ^  The  italics  are  ours.  What 
right  has  he  to  premise  or  presume  that  the 
"Register"  submitted  to  the  Trustees  is  to  be  the 
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sole  report,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  or, 
to  be  submitted  at  all  in  its  present  form?  Does 
not  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  after  stating  what 
fertilizers,  &c.,  he  was  experimenting  with,  and  on 
what  crops,  says  that  ''the  results  will  be  reported^' 
When  ?  Why  as  soon  as  the  crops  can  be  gather- 
ed. The  report  was  written  in  June,  before  the 
wheat  and  oats  were  fit  for  harvest,  and  when  the 
potatoes  were  hardly  begining  to  grow.  The  Leg- 
islature will  doubtless  have  the  benefit  of  the  results 
from  these  experiments. 

We  intended  to  have  entered  further  into  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Sands'  disengenuous  state- 
ments and  special  pleadings;  but  while  writing 
— Capt.  Parker's  categorical,  straightforward  ans- 
wers to  Mr.  Sands'  questions,  have  come  to  hand, 
and  fully  supply  what  we  would  have  said,  hence 
we  conclude  abruptly,  by  hoping  that  this  educa- 
tional reformer  will  in  future  rely  on  facts  and  ar- 
guments, and  drop  bombastic  sarcasm  and  ridicule, 
in  which  role^  he  evidently  is  no  proficient. 

AMONG  THE  FAIRS. 

FREDERICK  COUNTY  FAIR. 

We  attended  the  Frederick  County  Fair,  and 
were  gratified  with  our  visit.  Our  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  The  location  of  the 
Fair  ground  is  admirable,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  unequalled  by  that  afforded  by  any  State 
or  County  Agricultural  Society  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  crowd  was  immense  on  the  day 
President  Hayes  visited  the  Fair.  It  was  estimated 
that  20,000  people  were  within  the  enclosure  at 
one  time. 

Tne  display  of  agricultural  machinery  was  large 
and  of  rare  excellence.  The  show  of  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  was  numerous  and 
very  superior. 

The  exhibition  in  the  halls  of  the  horticultural 
and  household  manufacture  department  was  a 
triumphant  success  for  the  latter,  manifesting  the 
great  taste,  skill  and  industry  of  the  lady  exhibitors 
of  bread,  cakes,  pickles,  preserves,  jellies,  wax- 
work, needle-work,  wines,  cordials,  canned  fruits, 
&c.  And,  in  the  former,  proving  the  advanced 
progress  of  horticulture  in  that  portion  of  Mary- 
land, as  also  attesting  to  the  fertility  of  Frederick 
County  lands.  The  Marble-head  squash  were 
superior  to  any  ever  exhibited,  we  believe,  and 
would  have  astonished  Mr.  Gregory,  the  original 
propagator  of  this  superb  winter  vegetable.  The 
fruits  were  all  fine,  but  the  quinces  were  the  best 
we  ever  have  seen. 

The  stock  which  attracted  our  attention  most 
was  the  following: 


The  Premium  Berkshire  boar  ;  an  uncommonly 
fine  animal. 

A  very  pretty  (2nd  premium)  Berkshire  (?)  sow. 
From  the  thinness  and  fineness  of  her  hair,  we 
should  pronounce  her  an  Essex. 

There  were  South- Down,  Cotswold,  mixed,  long 
wool,  and  Merino  breed  of  sheep.  While  we 
have  often  seen  finer  single  specimens  of  each 
breed,  the  entire  exhibit  was  very  creditable.  Mr. 
McKiny  had  a  splendid  South-Down  buck  and 
pretty  ewe  lambs.  Mr.  W,  Brentlinger  took  ist 
premium  on  Cotswold  ram  and  on  South- Down 
ewe,  both  very  good  animals. 

Among  the  cattle,  we  saw  Devons  and  Jerseys 
which  were  fair,  and  two  superior  Alderney  bulls. 
The  display  of  Durhams  was  excellent,  The  herd 
from  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  commanded 
attention  and  praise  for  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  the  venerable  fathers  who  manage  the 
out-door  affairs  of  that  celebrated  Institution  of 
learning. 

D.  J.  Snook,  took  premiums  for  several  of  his 
Short  Horns;  his  oldest  bull  and  a  cow  were  also 
greatly  admired. 

Tne  cynosure  for  all  eyes  was  the  *'  Hayfield's  " 
Herd,  of  John  Merryman,  Baltimore  county,  Md. 
It  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  Hereford  cattle, 
among  which  were  the  Centennial  first  premuira- 
bull,  cow,  heifer  and  calf.  One  heifer  was  im- 
mense for  her  age,  and  as  beautiful  as  a  picture 
from  the  easel  of  Rosa  Bonheur  could  be. 

The  crowning  attraction  of  the  short-horn  ex- 
hibition, was  the  Red-Durham  or  short-horns,  from 
the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  ;  some  20  or 
more  bulls,  cows,  heifers  and  calves  were  exhibited 
by  Lewis  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Webster  farm,  near 
Dover,  Mason  county,  Kentucky.  All  were  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  that  celebrated  breed  of 
cattle.  We  greatly  admired  the  big  bull.  Wily 
Oxford,  jy.,  4  years  old,  red,  weight  2,700  lbs.,  also 
his  son  Lord  Heddleston,  red,  with  white  tail,  i  yeau 
old. 

Mr.  Long  received  first  or  second  premiums  for 
the  following  :  Red  Rose  2d,  Red  Rose  7th,  Red 
Rose  8th,  Alice  B,  5th,  Lady  Heddleston  3rd,  the 
dam  of  Lord  Heddleston  4th,  -Wiley  Oxford,  jr., 
Lord  Heddleston  4th,  and  Young  Danton,  2 
months  old,  by  Wiley  Oxford,  jr.,  and  out  of  Red 
Rose  2d. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  breeders  of  fine  stock 

will  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  not  to  let  one  of 

this  Kentucky  herd  of  Short-HornS  go  back. home  ; 

but  retain  it  within  the  limits  of  our  state  as  a 
nucleus,  from  which  stock  can  be  reared  that  will 
compete  with  any  to  be  found  in  the  Unite4 
States. 
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Under  the  excellent  management  of  President 
Falconer  and  his  coadjutors  (the  officers  of  the 
Society,)  the  Frederick  Fair  was  an  immense  suc- 
cess pecuniarily  and  in  every  other  respect.  T.ong 
may  it  be  successful ! 

MARYLAND     STATE     AGRICULTURAL  AND 
MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  fair  of  this  association  in  con- 
junction with  the  Carroll  County  Society,  held 
this  yeaJ  its  mectinj;  at  Westminster,  Carroll  Co., 
Md.,  on  the  i6th  October,  and  continued  four  days. 

The  weather  was  charming,  the  grounds  were 
beautiful,  and  the  arrangements  were  capital.  Our 
limits  prevent  a  detailed  list  of  articles  offered  and 
the  premiums  awarded  We  can  only  make  men- 
tion of  such  things  as  attracted  mostly  our  attention. 
Of  horses  of  heavy  draft,  we  were  pleased  with 
all  the  stallions,  but  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters'  beautiful 
Percheron  horse,  a  "Prince"  indeed,  and  a  horse 
called  Black  Bill,  (owners  name  we  did  not  learn,) 
were  grand  specimens  of  those  useful  horses  for 
the  farm  and  road. 

Mr.  Clabaugh's  distinguished  racers  (Viator  and 
Vauxhall)  were  in  good  plight,  and  looked  each  one 
every  inch  a  race-horse. 

Agricultural  Implements — were  many  and  ar- 
ranged by  Chief  Mnrshal  Maynard,  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable manner.  The  Messrs.  Cromwell  and 
Congdon  made  a  fine  display. 

]•?.  F.  Shriver  made  a  larj.^e  and  ci ediinlilt-  display 
of  ihorough-breds.  f..  Meengar'.s  Hamiltonians 
attr-icted  great  attention.  Mr.  T.  B.  Dorsey  had 
fine  young  stock. 

Swine. —  B.  F.  Sliriver  exhihitrd  a  fine  Poland 
China  sow  and  o'her  fine  specimen.s  of  different 
breeds. 

Mr.  Chas.  Mitten,  a  remarkable  fine  Chester 
sow. 

Ed.  Lynch,  Westminster,  showed  superior  Essex 
and  Yorkshire  swine. 

John  Tracy  had  a  pen  of  20  Chester  Whites,  we 
estimated  below  the  general  estimate  that  we  heard 
made  by  good  judges,  at  10,000  lbs.  What  a  sight 
that  pen  was  to  every  farmer  who  knows  what  the 
value  of  pork  is,  and  how  astounding  it  was  to  the 
hundreds  of  hog-ra''-ers  who  hold  on  to  the 
"  land  pikes  " — a  pen  of  20  of  which  at  two  years 
old  would  not  weigh  3,000  lbs.  after  eating  double 
the  food.  But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  swine 
exhibition  was  the  extensive  one  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Fulford,  Bel-Air  Harford  County,  Md.  His 
Berkshires  were  splendid;  among  them,  his  three 
Centennial  sows,  the  beautiful  pictures  of  which 
were  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  though  life-like,  hardly  do  them  full  jus- 
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tice;  they  are  certainly  perfect  pictures  of  the  per- 
fection of  swine  beauty,  with  even  more  size  than 
the  epicurean  would  like.  His  boar,  bred  by  him- 
self and  his  Canada  bred  boar,  Compton,  were  very 
fine.  His  premium  boar  (imported  from  England) 
took  a  first  premium  at  Swindon,  England,  before 
he  was  shipped  to  America.  Take  Mr.  Fulford's 
exhibition  of  swine  altogether,  we  have  never 
seen  beaten  at  any  fair.  The  swine  show  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  improved  breed,  was  a  suberb  one. 

Horned  Cattle. — In  this  department,  there  was 
a  great  show  of  Jerseys,  Alderneys,  Devons,  Here- 
fords  and  Short-Horns.  The  Jerseys  and  Alder- 
neys were  excellent.  The  Devons,  in  great  force 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  -were  beautiful 
beyond  compare,  and  up  to  those  that  were  wont 
to  be  seen  on  the  famous  estate  of  the  late  George 
Patterson,  of  Howard  County,  the  renowned 
founder  of  the  herd,  still  kept  with  like  care  on 
the  same  farm,  by  the  present  exhibitor.  Of  the 
celebrated  herd  of  Herefords,  from  Hayfield's,  ex- 
hibited by  Hon.  J.  Merryman,  President  of  the 
State  Society,  nothing  need  be  said,  as  they  have 
taken  the  Centennial  Premiums';  and  premiums 
wherever  they  have  been  exhibited.  This  dis- 
tinguished breeder  sent  a  part  of  his  herd  to 
Frederick,  as  noticed  elsewhere,  and  while  there, 
the  beautiful  little  calf  (only  five  days  old,)  we  saw 
at  Westminster,  was  calved,  just  after  its  mother 
had  been  adorned  with  the  blue  ribbon,  at  the 
Frederick  Show;  it  should  be  christened  Frederick 
the  1st,  or,  Frederica,  according  to  its  sex.  The 
geniaLowner  may  well  be  proud  of  his  unsurpassed 
herd. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Long's  magnificent  herd  of  Red- 
Durhams  or  Short-Horns  were  there  in  all  their 
beauty  and  grandeur.  His  largest  bull  (Wiley  Ox- 
ford,) is  immense,  and  has  the  symetry  of  the  best 
bred  race-horse.  He  has  exchanged  his  premium 
year  old.  Lord  Heddleston,  (we  admired  so  much 
at  Frederick,)  last  week  for  a  noble  roan  cow,  who 
cost  in  England,  over  $1,000,  a  few  years  ago.  We 
again  repeat  what  we  have  said  before  in  these 
pages,  that  it  will  be  a  shame  if  our  Maryland 
breeders  lei  this  herd  of  cattle  return  to  Kentucky. 

S/teep. — There  were  Merinos,  Lincolnshire,  Cots- 
wold,  mixed  breeds,  &c.  A  large  and  notable  dis- 
play. South  Downs,  of  John  Tracy,from  the  alms- 
hou.se,  W^estminster,  were  very  superior,  also,  the 
Lincolns  of  Messrs.  Gittinger  and  Thomas.  There 
were  many  other  excellent  sheep  exhibited  by 
several  breeders;  very  creditable  to  them  and 
worthy  of  being  ''highly  commended." 

Poultry  was  good  as  far  as  it  went;  butit  was 
too  scarce   in   numbers  to   make  it  even  inter 
esting.    Mr.  T.  B.  Dorsey's  Pekin  ducks,  some 
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bronze  turkies,  to  remind  us  of  Thanksgiving  day, 
and  Mr.  C.  E  Boilean's  show ^ were  the  most  at- 
tractive. The  latter  gentleman  from  Middletown, 
Frederick  county,  seemed  to  be  lucky  in  first  pre- 
miums. He  had  Dominiques,  Cochins,  Dark 
Brahma,  and  several  other  varietes  of  fowls. 

Horticulture.— noticed  some  curiously  shaped 
white  winter  squash  variety,  not  named,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Schaeffer.  Immense  and  smooth  Colo- 
rado squash,  by  J.  F.Gardner,  of  Finksburgh. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Morelock,  of  Westminster,  exhibited 
some  very  superior  white  corn  and  some  red  Iowa 
corn.  The  latter  struck  us  as  a  splendid  variety, 
well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  or  at  least  a 
trial  by  our  own  farmers.  It  was  represented  to  be 
prolific,  and  to  make  white  meal.  It  had  every 
appearance  of  an  oily  corn, and  possessing  marked 
fattening  qualities.  The  grains  and  the  ears  both 
were  large  and  long  and  heavy.  C.  J.  Wooley,  of 
Westminster,  took  the  1st  premium  for  the  largest 
and  best  display  of  vegetabes.  David  Witter,  of 
Union  Town,  had  enormous  sugar  trough  gourds. 
The  horticultural  display  was  not  what  might  Or 
ought  to  have  been  expected  from  the  rich  agri- 
cultural country  surrounding  the  fair  grounds. 

In  the  floral  hall  we  were  disappointed,  we  are 
sorry  to  say.  The  fruits  v/ere  not  compared  with 
what  we  saw  two  years  ago,  at  the  Carroll  County 
Fair.  The  ladies  household  department  was,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  that  department  in  every  fair 
held  at  Westminster,  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
dustry, skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  fair  women,  old 
and  young  of  Carroll  county,  where,  as  elsewhere, 
they  can  if  they  try,  always  bea'.  the  men-folks  in 
making  a  shoiv. 

There  were  many  interesting  features  connected 
with  this  joint  exhibition,  which  will  render  it  well 
worthy  of  remembrance,  and  in  the  fuHire  to  be 
imitated.  On  Thursday,  Judge  P.  F.  Wickes,  of 
York,  Pa.,  bui  a  native  Marylander,  delivered  the 
annual  address  ;  it  was  able  and  eloquent  and 
received  by  the  great  cro'.vd  with  loud  applause. 
On  Friday,  the  grounds  were  visited  by  Captain 
Parker,  President  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Maryland,  and  some  of  the  Professors,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  40  students  in  their  neat  grey  uniforms. 
They  were  received  cordially  and  with  proper 
ceremonv  by  the  officers  of  the  associations,  and 
made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  large  con- 
course of  ladies  and  farmers  there  assembled. 

THE  WICOMICO   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR — 

Held  its  meeting  at  Salisbury,  on  the  loth,  nth 
and  I2th  of  October.  We  learn  it  was  highly 
creditable  to  all  who  participated  in  making  it  an 
exhibition  which  elicited  the  encouraging  approv- 


,  al  of  all  visitors  who  were    in  attendance.  We 

-  hope  to  get  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  for  our 
,  next  number  from  the  graphic  pen  of  our  valued 

-  correspondent  from  Wicomico. 

^      TALBOT  COUXTY  FAIR — We  learn  was  a  success, 
and  hope  in  our  next  number  to  find  room  for  the 
^   eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Ninian  Pinkney. 

^  HARFORD  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
\  on  its  fine  grounds,  near  Bel-Air,October  9th,  loth, 
nth  and  12th,  and  we  regret  that  our  previously 
promised  visit  to  Frederick,  happened  on  the  same 
days,  which,  prevented  our  acceptance  of  the  kind 
invitation  of  R.  Harriss  Archer,  Esq  ,  President 
of  the  Harford  County  Society. 

The  extracts  we  make  from  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  Bel- Air  Democrat,  show  how 
succesful  was  the  meeting.  We  congratulate  the 
the  officers  of  the  society  and  the  people  of  Har- 
.  ford  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  enter- 
prise, which  rivals  any  other  county  association  in 
this  or  any  other  state,  both  in  superiority  and 
number  of  various  exhibits,  and  in  the  crowds  of 
spectators.  We  learn  that  the  attendance  was  very 
large  each  day.    The  Detnocrat  says  : 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock  was  ahead  of  any 
previous  to  it,  especially  in  the  matter  of  horses. 
Mr.  Scott's  Hambletonian  colt  took  the  first 
premium  in  his  class  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Archer's 
colt,  likewise  a  descendant  of  the  old  horse,  re- 
ceived second  honors. 

The  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultiy,  was  also  a 
decided  improvement  in  these  departments. 

The  vegetable  exhibit  was  very  interesting  and 
showed  improvement  upon  its  predecessors.    Some  . 
extraordinary  beets,  squashes  and  cabbage  divided 
admiration  with  California  cucumbers  more  than 
a  yard  long. 

The  fruit  exhibition  was  of  tempting  luxurious- 
ness.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  in  rich 
profusion  and  infinite  variety  loaded  the  boards. 
The  ladies'  work,  however,  was  the  strong  point  of 
the  exhibition.  So  many  beautiful  objects  of  art 
and  testimonials  of  skill  and  industry  in  the  shape 
of  tapestry,  embroidery  and  all  kinds  of  tasteful 
needle  work,  sych  beautiful  designs  in  wax  work 
and  leather  and  other  materials  so  wonderfully 
pretty,  that  the  material  was  forgotten  in  looking 
at  the  wormanship;  such  a  splendid  assortment  of  < 
preserves  and  pickles  of  all  kinds  ;  such  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  honey  as  was  surely  never  excelled 
by  any  in  story  or  experience;  these  and  many 
other  articles  of  which  want  of  sime  to  see  and 
space  to  enumerate  accounts  for  the  omission  made 
the  ladies'  department,  one  which  did  themselves 
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and  the  exhibilion  the  greatest  credit. 

The  exhibilion  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements  showed  considerable  advance  in  these 
labor-saving  contrivances. 

There  were  the  customary  side  shows  and  diver- 
sions which  the  crowd  enjoy  and  which  add  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  scene. 

On  the  second  day  the  assembly  was  much  lar- 
ger. The  procession  of  agricultural  machines  and 
improved  farm  stock  was  very  imposing. 

Shortly  alter  noon  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  the 
selected  orator  of  the  day,  took  his  place  in  the 
grand  stand  and  delivered  the  address  in  a  clear, 
ringing  voice,  which  was  hdard  in  all  parts  of  the 
grand  stand  and  by  several  hundred  farmers  who 
collected  before  the  orator  on  the  quarter  stretch. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  and  congratulated  by 
the  officers  of  the  association  and  numerous 
friends. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Tfl£  ALEXAM)KIA  FAIR,— Contlmied. 


SECOND  DAY, 

The  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  "Woodlawn 
Farmers'  Club,"  on  Thursday, was  largely  attended 
and  there  were  some  additional  entries,  including 
a  beautiful  large  cornucopia  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  Huuter  ;  also  delicious  preserved 
fruits  by  the  same  estimable  lady. 

In  the  afternoon,  some  enjoyment  was  produced 
by  the  stepping  of  the  fast  horses. 

Ancient  cracker  cutters  and  stamps  of  a  hundi-ed 
years  ago  were  on  hand,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  present  year. 

The  premium  for  the  best  specimen  of  winter 
wheat  was  awarded  to  Levi  Stile?  ;  second  best  to 
Hilman  Troth.  These  specimens  weighed  64 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  and  were  very 
handsome. 

CLOSING  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  29. 

There  were  many  things  at  this  splendid  fair  not 
Vet  noticed. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  done  much  to 
encourage  this  display  of  the  farmers,  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  make  arrangements  for  per- 
manent annual  shows  of  this  kind. 

Some  of  the  exhibitions  not  before  mentioned 
were  —  horses  and  sheep,  by  Walter  Walton  ;  a 
new  and  useful  cultivator,  by  Beni.  Barton  ;  corn, 
by  N.  W.  Pierson,  Stacy  and  Wm.  Snowdon  ; 
horses,  by  V.  Baker,  C.  and  J.  Ballenger  ;  rye  and 
oats,  by  W.  Gillingham  ;  wheat  and  sweet  corn,  by 
C,  Lukens  ;  cauliflowers,  by  Thos.  Carroll ;  nice 


rye  and  brown  bread,  by  Miss  Barton  ;  premium 
butter,  by  Lizzy  Snowdon;  butter  and  cake,  by 
Mrs.  Lukens  and  Miss  Josey  Baker;  a  gas  machine, 
which  furnished  (free)  fine  light  for  the  rooms,  by 
Thomas  Hogan  ;  delicious  coffee,  for  the  Society, 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Howlnnd  ;  besides  large  quantities  of 
butter,  cake,  bread,  cheese,  and  preserves,  by 
various  persons  not  known  to  the  writer,  A  very 
ingenious  and  original  "Universal  Clock,"  showing 
the  time  at  Washington  and  principal  capitals  in 
Europe,  all  on  one  dial,  invented  and  made  by 
Henry  Wildt,  Alexandria.  D.  S.  C. 

For  ihelMaryland  Fai  mer. 

Transpkiiting:  Trees. 


Transplanting  fruit  oi-"forest  trees  is  a  very  sim^ 
pie  operation,  but  there  are  some  points  to  be 
regarded  if  we  would  see  them  prosper: 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Care  in  taking  up,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  small 
fibrous  roots. 

Setting  firmly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  vacant 
spaces  around  the  roots. 

And  planting  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

There  is  but  little  danger  of  digging  a  hole  too 
large,  or  of  pulverizing  the  earth  too  fine,  to 
receive  a  tree. 

Hard  lumps  of  earth,  scds,  or  stones,  are  very 
unpalatable  food  for  a  newly  set  tree. 

In  regard  to  taking  up  trees,  some  roots  will  be 
mutilated,  w  ith  the  utmost  -  care.  Attention  to 
this  will  save  a  year's  growth  to  a  tree.  The  small 
fibrous  roots  are  the  more  important  ones,  as  they 
are  the  feeders  which  supply  the  tree  with  nourish- 
ment, and  these  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
injured  or  destroyed. 

All  roots  should  be  examined,  and  all  those  in- 
jured should  be  cut  back  to  sound  wood  before 
resetting. 

While  the  tree  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
should  be  protected  from  the  air  and  sun.  Many 
trees  are  ruined  by  lying  so  exposed  while  the  holes 
are  being  dug  to  receive  them.  Always  have  the 
ground  prepared  before  removing  the  tree  from 
its  former  position,  then  set  as  speedily  as  possible, 
working  the  fine  earih  well  in  among  ilie  roots,  and 
we  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  our  labor  has 
not  been  in  vain.  H.  E.  L. 

Mandarin,  Florida. 

The  very  large  quantity  of  430,000,000  pounds 
of  resin  (or  I'osin)  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1876. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crops  of  Ohio  this 
season  will  be  worth  120,000,000,  and  hay  $20,006,- 
000. 
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Far  the  Maryland  Farmer. 
How  to  have  finest  Specimens  of  Fruits, 


One  bushel  of  extra  large,  fair  and  smooth 
peaches  or  pears  will  sell  for  twice  or  thrice  the 
price  obtained  for  inferior,  ordinary  specimens, 
such  as  generally  glut  the  market,  and  there  is 
far  more  satisfaction  to  the  grower  to  have  fine, 
large  superior  fruit.  Then,  besides  the  higher 
price,  there  are  other  greater  profits  from  superior 
fruit  over  the  common  article,  which  lies  in  the 
handling  ;  it  costs  doubly  as  much  to  handle  and 
market  two  bushels  of  inferior  pears  that  bring 
only  two  dollars  per  bushel,  as  it  does  one  bushel 
that  brings  four  dollars.  The  freight  and  market 
expense  of  a  basket  of  peaches  which  brings  two 
dollars  is  no  greater  than  that  which  brings 
■seventy-five  cents. 

This  is  plain  enough  to  every  one  who  thinks  of 
it,  but  every  one  does  not  think  of  or  realize  it. 
Every  family  of  good  livers,  every  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery store,- and  every  good  hotel  which  serves 
a  nice  dessert. — all  of  these  will  always  prefer  to 
buy  fair,  handsome,  fruit,  at  an  increased  price,  to 
buying  inferior  ruit  at  a  lower  price.  And  it  will 
cost  very  little  (if  any)  more  to  produce  the  first- 
class  article  than  the  third-class  ;  while  the  pride 
and  pleasure,  to  every  intelligent  grower,  must  be 
far  greater  in  the  production  of  the  handsomest 
article. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

There  are  two  principal  modes,  besides  others, 
for  securing  large,  handsome  fruit.  One  is — thin- 
ning  out,  so  that  only  a  few  specimens  shall  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  a  small  branch,  and  no  two 
should  be  nearer  than  several  inches  apart.  Where 
only  a  few  trees  —  and  of  the  medium  size  —  are 
grown,  this  in  a  most  desirable  plan  and  secures 
the  fairest  fruits  ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and 
almost  impracticable  in  the  case  of  a  large  number 
of  trees. 

Another  way  is  to  head  in  the  long,  spreading 
branches,  so  that  none  shall  reach  far  out  from  the 
body  of  the  tree.  Cut  back  the  young,  long  wood 
which  extends  farthest  from  the  tree.  This  will 
leave  only  well  matured  short  branches  or  limbs  to 
bear  fruit,  which  will  give  a  less  number,  but  a 
larger  and  better  quality  of  fruit ;  while  they  will 
be  much  less  liable  to  break  down  or  split  off  the 
limbs  and  injure  the  trees,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
especially  with  peach  trees  in  large  orchards. 

This  work  of  cutting  back  and  pruning  can  be 
done  during  late  autumn  and  in  winter,  when  farm 
work  is  usually  not  driving  and  when  the  trees  will 
feel  it  less  and  the  wounds  become  closed  or  healed 


before  sap-time  in  the  spring.  And  the  longest 
slender  limbs,  shooting  up  at  the  top,  too  far  out 
of  reach  for  convenient  gathering  and  liable  to  be 
worse  shaken  by  winds,  should  also  be  cut  back. 
But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  away  the  lower 
branches,  which  shade  the  ground  and  trunk  and 
roots  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The  hot  sun 
coming  in  contact  wiih  the  body  of  the  tree,  in 
winter  when  it  is  frozen,  and  even  in  summer,  is 
really  what  injures  and  blighis  trees  more  than  any 
other  cause  ;  so,  also,  heating  the  ground  near  the 
surface  roots  is  highly  injurious. 

Then, to  have  the  largest  fair  fruits,  and  healthy, 
vigorous  trees,  the  thinning  out  or  heading  back 
with  low  fruning  processes,  should  be  adopted  and 
carefully  practised.  d.  s.  c. 

Mulching. — A  mulch  to  the  plant  is  as  a  shelter 
to  the  cow  in  winter.  The  latter  will  fill  the  pail  and 
gather  flesh  during  the  summer  .  but  if  she  is  turn- 
ed out  in  the  storms  and  exposed  to  the  blasts  of 
winter,  she  will  be  little  able  to  enter  upon  the 
important  duties  of  her  office  in  the  spring.  So 
with  the  rose-bush,  which  when  the  "last  rose  of 
summer"  and  the  last  leaf  of  autumn  have  "faded 
and  gone,"^  should  be  treated  to  a  mulching  of 
course  leaves,  straw,  or  litter:  Raspberry  canes, 
strawberries,  vines,  and  other  small  fruits,  should 
be  likewise  treated:  Nature,  when  left  alone, 
affords  this  protection  during  winter  by  the  growth 
of  grass  or  drift  of  leaves  ;  but  proper  cultivation 
will  of  course  prevent  the  natural  process  and  the 
plant  will  look  to  its  foster-parent — the  gardener. 
No  better  mulch  can  be  applied  than  stable  man- 
ure in  which  is  a  quantity  of  straw.  The  latter 
will  be  rotted  by  spring  and  the  whole  ready  to 
spread. — Farmer's  Hoi?ie  Journal, 

What  I  Have  Seen. — An  old  man  of  experience 
says: 

I  have  seen  a  young  man  sell  a  good  farm,  turn 
merchant  and  die  in  the  insane  asylum. 

I  have  seen  a  farmer  traval  about  so  much  that 
there  was  nothing  at  home  worth  looking  at. 

I  have  seen  a  man  spend  more  money  in  folly 
than  would  support  his  family  in  comfort  and  in- 
dependence. 

I  have  seen  a  young  girl  marry  a  man  of  disso- 
lute habits,  and  repent  for  it  as  long  as  she  lived, 

I  have  seen  a  man  depart  from  truth  where  can- 
dor and  veracity  would  have  served  him  to  a  much 
better  purpose, 

I  have  seen  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  chil- 
dren bringing  their  parents  to  poverty  and  want, 
and  themselves  to  disgrace. 

I  have  seen  a  prudent  and  industrious  wife  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  a  family,  when  the  husbaad 
pulled  at  the  other  «nd  of  the  rope. 
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Tmb  Dairy. 

PUTTING  UP  BUTTER. 

In  packing  butter  it  is  essential  that  it  be  well 
tamped  together,  leaving  no  fissures  or  air-cells. — 
This  can  be  well  done  only  when  in  a  meilow  con- 
dition, and  by  pultinpj  in  small  quantities  at  once 
and  stroking  it  lightly  a  number  of  times  with  a 
ladle  ;  never  rub  it,  but  give  a  direct,  positive  im- 
pression at  each  stroke.  7^hc  butter  should  never 
be  placed  against  the  edge  of  the  package,  but 
always  in  the  centre,  and  be  kept  there  all  the 
time  a  little  the  highest.  In  this  way  there  will 
always  be  both  a  perpendicular  and  lateral  pressure 
on  it,  which  will  exclude  the  air  and  close  up  all 
fissures.  By  so  doing  the  brine,  or  excess  moisture, 
will  also  get  to  the  edge  of  the  package,  where  it 
will  finally  be  taken  into  and  keep  filled  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  thus  rendering  ii  cunalantly  air-tight, 
and  preventing  the  butter  l.om  getting  into  the 
wood,  and  so  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  package. 
If  this  is  allowed  to  be  done  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  a  number  of  pounds  to  whoever  undertakes  to 
use  it  by  a  little  that  adheres  and  by  far  more  that 
gets  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pores 
of  the  wood  are  entirely  closed  with  the  salt  from 
this  brine,  not  one  particle  of  butter  will  be  either 
wasted  or  damaged  ;  it  will  cleave  from'the  pack- 
age perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  Two  pounds-  of 
butter  wasted  is  equivalent  to  one  cent  a  pound  on 
the  whole  package.  Retailers  and  consumers  gen- 
erally understand  this  ;  and  when  they  find  a  pack- 
age that  really  costs  them  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound  more  than  they  expected,  by  reason  of  wast- 
age, they  are  very  apt  to  try  another  dairyman's 
butter,  or  if  they  are  compelled  to  buy  more  of  the 
same  kind  to  do  so  at  a  reduced  price. 

A  poor  churning  of  butter  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween two  good  ones  will  condemn  a  package  of 
butter  on  almost  any  market,  and  the  whole  pack- 
age will  bring  but  very  little  if  any  more  than  if 
all  was  equally  poor  as  the  poorest  in  it  ;  or  a 
churning  of  good  white  buiter  between  two  of  fine 
yellow,  will  detract  from  the  price  fully  as  much  as 
would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  the  white  away 
altogether.  It  is  therefore  far  better  to  pack  such 
churnings  separately  or  to  use  them  up  at  the 
dairy  while  they  are  new  and  in  their  best  condi- 
tion. Such  butter  is  useful  if  consumed  soon  after 
it  is  made,  while  if  kept  a  short  time  it  will  be- 
come nearly  worthless  and  so  detract  from  the 
good,  which,  had  it  been  packed  by  itself,  would 
have  commanded  a  good  price.  I  have  known  a 
dairy  of  buiter  to  bring  more  money  after  throw- 
ing out  a  whole  package  that  had  a  poor  churning 


in  it  than  was  offered  for  the  entire  dairy.  If  a 
churning  of  butter  does  not  fill  a  package  it  should 
be  covered  with  a  damp  clean  white  cloth  with 
salt  on,  to  protect  it  from  dust  and  air,  until  another 
churning  shall  fill  it,  when  damp  cloth  and  salt 
may  again  be  put  on. 

The  above  from  the  N.  Y.  World,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  treatment  of  butter  af- 
fects, its  market  value  more  than  any  other  article 
the  farmer  has  to  sell ;  and  good  sweet,  firm  but- 
ter, is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  we  have  to  eat ; 
in  perfection  it  is  free  from  any  oily  appearance  or 
taste. 


Color  of  Butter. — The  London  Agricultural 
Gazette  copies  the  following  statement  from  some 
American  paper : 

I  have  shown  Jersey  butter  three  years  at  our 
county  fair.  Once  it  got  the  prize — twice  it  was 
ruled  out  (or  being  colored.  Now,  I  never  colored 
any  butter  in  my  life,  and  should  not  know  how  to 
begin.  It  was  by  no  means  extravagantly  yellow . 
and  what  made  the  action  of  the  judges  stranger, 
was  that  they  were  ladies,  and  supposed  to  know 
a  good  article.  This  year  the  premium  went  to 
some  "  beautiful  white  butter,"  as  I  once  heard 
some  one  call  it,  in  trying  to  compliment  his  hostess 
on  her  housekeeping.  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
this  prejudice  against  a  well  colored  sample  amount 
to  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sales,  but  once, 
at  least,  a  giocer  declined  to  buy  because  his  cus- 
tomers would  suspect  adulteration  or  artificial  col- 
oring. Of  course,  in  a  few  yearb,  people  will  learn 
that  it  is  impossible  for  while  butter  to  be  first- 
class  in  texture  or  flavor.    We  must  live  and  learn. 

To  which  our  English  contemporary  adds  the 
following  story  : 

We  are  told,  on  good,  authority,  that  at  an 
English  dairy  show  last  year,  one  exhibitor  showed 
samples  of  butter  in  two  classes.  For  butter  in 
the  Jersey  class  he  took  1st  prize,  while  in  the  class 
for  any  variety  his  samples  were  unnoticed.  The 
man  declared  that  both  samples  were  made  from 
the  same  milk  and  churning — the  only  difference 
being  that  the  *'  Jersey  "  butter  was  colored.  The 
judges  declared  this  class  to  be  of  finer  quality 
than  the  other. 


The  cost  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  is  esti- 
mated at  35.313,000  francs  or  about  $7,062,000. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present  70,000 
spindles  silent  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  n  trade 
district. 
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VALUE  OP  AYRSHIRE  CO>YS. 


It  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Ayrshire  to 
let  the  cows  to  a  professed  milkman  at  so  much 
per  cow  per  annum.    This  is  piovincially  called  a 
bowing,  or  boyening,  from  boyen,  a  milk  pail. — 
The  farmer  provides  the  cow  s  and  requisite  dairy 
vessels,  the  whole  Summer  pasturing  r.nd  Winter 
foddering,  and  houses  and  litter  for  the  cows,  and 
a  habitation  for  the  milkman  ;  while  the  boyoner 
takes  the  whole  charge  ol  the  milking,  and  the 
management  and  di.sposal  of  the  butter,  or  milk, 
or  cheese,  or  whey,  as  he  chooses.    The  price 
varies  from  ;,^S  to  £is.     In  the  neighborhood 
of  large  towns  ii  may  be  averaged  at^^is;  and 
if  to  this  be  added  the  \\ages  of  a  milkman  or 
milkmaid  for  every  eight  cows,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  cow  will  be  £i^;  ai  d  the  money  received 
at  lod  per  gallon,  for  600  gallons,  being  but  £26, 
there  will  result  only  £1     per  annum  profit  on 
each  cow  ;  but  this  supposes  that  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  fairly  disposed  of  without  adulteration  or 
trickery.    Mr.  Alton  rates  the  profit  of  the  Ayr- 
shire cow  at  a  higher  value.    He  says — "To  sum 
up  all  in  one  sentence,  I  now  repeat  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  best  Scotch  dairy  cows, 
when  they  are  ir.  their  best  condition  and  well 
fed,  yield  at  the  rate  of  2,000  Scotch  pints  of  milk 
(1,000  gallons)  in  one  year,  that  in  general  from 
7j  to  8  pints  (3f  to  ^  gallons)  of  their  milk  will 
yield  a  pound  of  butter,  country  weight  (i^  pounds 
avoirdupois;)  and  55  pints  (27^  gallon^)  of  their 
milk  will  produce  one  stone  and  a  half  imperial 
weight  of  full  milk  cheese  ;  that  at  the  proper  sea- 
son and  when  a  healthy  call  is  fed,  and  the  prices 
of  veal  as  high  as  they  have  frequently  been  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  milk  will  yield  a  profit  in 
veal  equal  to  three  and  a  half  pence  and  four 
pence  per  pint  (half  gallon);  and  when  the  butter- 
milk can  be  sold  that  will  yield  a  similar  profit. — 
The  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated   by  the 
quantity  of  butter  or  cheese  that  it  will  yield. — 
Three  gallons  and  a  half  of  this  milk  will  yield 
about  a  pound  of  this  butter,  country  weight,  or  a 
pound  and  a  halt  avoirdupois,  and  when  one  gal- 
lon of  water  is  added  to  four  of  milk  the  butter- 
milk is  worth  to  the  farmer  two  pence  per  gallon. 
An  Ayrshire  cow,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned  to 
yield  257  English  pounds  of  butter  per  annum,  or 
about  five  pounds  per  week  all  the  year  round, 
besides  the  value  of  buttermilk,  and  her  calf.— 
Exchange, 

Age  makes  us  not  childish,  as  men  say  ;  it  finds 
us  still  true  children. 


STOCK  lOR  BUTTER. 


BY  CHARLES  S.  SIIARPLESS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA." 


The  lime  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
quality  of  Jersey  stock,  as  determined  by  the  but- 
ter yield,  must  be  put  on  record.  By  the  butter, 
because  a  large  yield er  of  milk  may  be  small  of 
butter,  but  a  large  yielder  of  butter  can  not  be 
small  of  milk.  In  this  view,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  herd  is,  the  butler  quality  of  the 
bull.  A  bull  whose  daughters  M'ill  yield  7  pounds 
of  butter  (on  grass  alone)  at  two  years  old,  is  good; 
one  whose  daughters  will  yield  S  pounds  is  better 
one  whose  gat  will  yield  9  pounds,  is  the  best  ; 
hut  one  whose  daughters  will  yield  10  pounds,  is 
10  be  classed  as  "A.  I."  and  should  be  secured  with- 
out regard  to  color  or  black  points.  Take  three 
2-year  old  heifers,  the  get  of  three  different  bulls, 
and  place  them  in  ih  same  field,  all  having  the 
same  food.  One  allows  the  food  to  pass  through 
her,  without  abstracting  either  fat  for  the  ribs,  or 
butter  for  the  udder  ;  the  second  becomes  fat, 
while  but  little  butter  goes  to  the  udder  ;  but  the 
third  inherits  a  quality  that  enables  her  to  abstract 
from  the  food,  not  fat  for  the  ribs,  but  butter  for 
the  udder,  from  7  to  10  pounds  per  week.  These 
latter  constitute  the  butter  strain  ;  it  can  exist  in 
a  cow  and  disappear  in  her  daughter  ;  it  can  be 
wanting  in  a  cow  and  appear  in  her  daughter  ;  in 
both  cases  caused  by  the  quality  inherited  from 
the  sire.  Hence  the  absurdity,  without  regard  to 
quality,  of  solid  color  or  black  points;  we  must 
have  butter  fiist,  and  fancy  points  afterwards. — 
The  opposite  course  has  been  productive  of  the 
many  wretched  failures  everywhere  apparent.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  we  see  the  necessity  of 
reliable  records  of  butter  yields.  The  horsemen 
have  meetings  of  2-year-old,  and  4-year-old,  and 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  the  public  of  timing 
them.  As  to  heifers  and  cows,  we  have  the  state- 
ments of  cow-men  and  owners,  sometimes  sworn 
to  before  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  to  yields  ;  some 
feeding  grass  only,  some  having  4  to  6  quarts  of 
meal  per  day,  some  feeding  all  the  meal  the  cows 
will  eat,  and  some  saying  nothing- about  the  feed, 
and  none  ever  stating  the  weight  of  the  animai. — 
Agricultti'>  ist. 

A  Baltimore  firm  put  up  1,400,000  cans  of  oysters 
last  year. 

The  United  States  annually  ships  over  100,000 
boxes  of  clothes  pins  to  England. 

It  is  a  Southern  estimate  that  Georgia's  dried 
peaches  this  year  will  be  worth  $1,500,000, 
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STAXDAKI)  COWS. 

Mr.  Sharpless.  in  the  A£Tricultiiri<;t,  [jive<;  Mun  : 
T  take  as  a  high  standard  for  2-year-olds,  9  lbs., 
for  3-year-oIds,  io\  Ih.s  .  for  4-vear  olds.  12  lbs., 
for  5-year-old.s,  13  lbs.,  and  for  6-year-olds  14  lbs., 
on  grass  alone,  I  know  such  animal.s  can  be 
forced  beyond  those  yields,  and  where  larger  yields 
have  really  existed,  such  forcing  has  taken  place. 
But  there  can  be  no  comparison  so  fair,  so  uni- 
formly reliable,  and  so  little  calculated  to  injure 
the  cow,  a.s  that  based  on  grass  alone.  There  is 
another  point,  very  important,  viz:  the  butter 
yield,  say  six  months  after  calving  The  cow  that 
IS  a  large  yielder  when  fresh,  but  who.se  yield  de- 
creases rapidly,  may  be  of  less  value  than  one 
whose  yield  is  smaller  at  first,  and  falls  off  hut 
little.  A  fair  proportion  to  deci ease  in  the  first  six 
months,  would  be,  say  one-third,  so  that  a  12 
pounder  might  fall  to  8  pounds,  or  a  9  pounder  to 
6  pounds,  in  this  time. 

The  percentage  of  cream  increases  rapidly  as 
the  yield  of  milk  is  reduced  ;  therefore,  when  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  stated,  with  it  should  go 
the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

Now  as  to  weight  :  ro  lbs.  is  as  much  butter  for 
a  cow  weighing  700  lbs.,  as  15  lbs.  is  for  one  weig- 
ing  1,050  lbs.  Jersey  cows  vary  from  700  to  900 
lbs.,  there  are  a  few  that,  no  doubt,  would  weigh 
1,000  pounds.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  i.ooo  pound  cow  will 
require  more  feed  than  the  one  weighing  700  lbs., 
perhaps  as  much  more  in  proportion,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  would  indicate.  A  lengthy,  ap- 
parently large  cow,  sometimes  will  weigh  no  more 
than  one  apparently  smaller,  but  with  more  capa- 
cious body.  The  most  economical  cows  are  those 
on  short  fine  legs,  with  neat  heads  and  necks,  but 
with  large,  fall-ribbed,  capacious  bodies.  Such 
have  good  constitutions,  are  easy  keepers,  and  re- 
cuperate quickly  from  a  reduced  condition,  and 
such,  other  things  being  equal,  are  the  greatest 
butter  producers  for  a  given  amount  of  feed. 

American  Chef.se. — The  best  American  cheese, 
it  seems,  is  considered  by  competent  judges  quite 
equal  in  quality  to  a  good,  deal  of  second-class 
Cheshire  and  Cheddar,  and  the  American  impor- 
ters can  deluge  our  markets  with  at  least  25  per 
cent,  under  the  price  British  dairy  farmers  can  af- 
ford to  manufacture  it  for.  Consequently  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  tnat  the  cheese-makers  of  this 
of  this  country  must  must  march  forward  in  the 
road  of  improvement,  or  they  will  be  trampled  in 
the  dust  by  foreign  competitors. — London  Live 
Stock  JaurnaL 


Tttvi  Aviary. 

Hres  11 11(1  Hoiipy  in  the  Sooth. 

We  continue  promised  the  interesting  and 
lucid  Essav  on  llees  and  Honey  in  the  South  by 
Paul  L.  Viai  i  on.  written  for  "Our  Home  Jour- 
nal" published  w  eekly  in  New  Orleans.  In  our 
introduciioM  to  this  e>say  we  unintentionally  did 
injustice  to  that  able  journal  by  calling  it  a  month- 
ly when  its  well  fillf^d  pajTes  are  issued  weekly* 
We  trust  Mr.  J.  H.  \\\  mmel.  Publisher,  will  excuse 
our  inad vert ance.  nnd  accept  our  thanks  for  his 
prompt  supply  of  the  missing  numbers  we  wrote 
for. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WORKERS  OR  NEUTERS. 

The  Workers  are  undeveloped  females,  and  are 
not  made  to  be  mothers  ;  yet  they  possess  enough 
maternal  instinct  to  make  them  good  nurses  for 
the  brood  of  the  real  mother.  They  are  destined 
solely  for  work — the  reason  why  they  are  called 
Workers.  They  are  incapable  of  fertilization  by 
the  Drone,  yet,  occasionally  when  a  colony  is 
queenless  for  some  time,  one  or  several  will  be 
found  laying  eggs,  which,  being  unfertilized,  only 
produce  Drones.  When  a  Worker  becomes  fer- 
tile, she  is  regarded  by  the  other  workers  like  a 
queen  and  receives  the  same  care  and  respect* 
Her  laying  is  never  abundant,  nor  regular,  and 
she  generally  lays  more  than  one  egg  in  a  cell 

The  whole  work  is  carried  on  by  the  workers  : 
the  secretion  of  wax.  the  construction  of  cells,  stor- 
ing them  with  honey  and  pollen,  the  rearing  of 
the  young,  ventilating  the  hive,  and  the  defense  of 
the  colony  against  enemies  :  in  fact,  they  lule  and 
regulate  the  whole  economy  of  the  hive.performing 
all  its  offices,  except  those  which  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

They  seldom  go  further  than  two  or  three  miles 
to  gather  honey,  but  if  supplies  are  scarce  within 
these  limits  they  will  go  much  further  ;  there  lives 
are  generally  of  short  duration,  as  they  don't  gen- 
erally live  more  than  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
height  of  the  honey  season  ;  while  those  reared  in 
the  fall,  having  little  out-door  work  to  perform, 
will  live  to  the  spring.  None  of  them  die  of  old 
age,  but  the  majority  work  themselves  to  death, 
and  others  are  killed  through  other  causes. 

Are  not  these  insects  the  emblem  of  labor?  A 
good  colony  generally  contains  from  20  to  30,000 
bees  and  at  the  time  of  swarming,  it  is  over  double 
that  number. 

The  Workers  from  the  time  they  issuer  from' their 
cell,  to  the  seventeenth  da.y,  seem  to  be  fit  only  for 
the  inside  work  of  the  hive,  as  they  seldom  go  out 
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as  gatherers  before  that  age  ;  during  that  time  they 
secrete  the  wax  which  forms  in  small  scales  beneath 
the  abdomen,  build  the  comb  and  cell,  feed  the 
larvae  and  cap  the  brood  and  honey  cell,  etc. 
When  they  become  old  enough  to  do  outside  work, 
they  then  gather  the  honey,  collect  the  pollen,  or 
bee-bread,  bring  the  propolis,  supply  the  hive  with 
water,  destroy  the  drones  when  their  services  are 
no  more  needed,  kill  and  throw  out  nueens  when 
they  become  too  old  or  worthless,  defend  the  hive 
*from  robbers  or  improper  intrusion,  and  they  give 
the  impulse  of  swarming. 

Bees  are  not  so  bad,  as  generally  imagined  by 
many,  as  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  ihey  cannot 
sting  without  the  loss  of  their  lives,  and  therefore 
use  their  sting  only  at  the  last  extremity.  Treated 
with  intelligence  and  kindness,  they  are  almost  in- 
offensive. They  do  not  know  their  master,  but  if 
he  knows  how  to  treat  them  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
and  will  seldom  be  stung, 

DRONES  OR  MALES. 

The  Drones  or  Males  are  much  larger  and  stouter 
than  either  the  Queen  or  Workers,  though  their 
bodies  are  not  quite  so  lorg  as  that  of  the  queen^ 
They  have  no  sting  and  may  be  taken  in  the  fin- 
gers with  impunity.  Though  they  are  supposed 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  animal  heat  in  the  hive 
they  are  physically  disqualified  to  do'  ordinary 
work — being  created  for  the  sole  function  of  im- 
pregnating the  young  queen,  which  is  always  done 
outside  of  the  hive  and  on  the  wing.  The  number 
of  Drones  in  a  hive  will  vary  from  loo  to  looo, 
this  greatly  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  colony 
and  the  supply  in  the  hive,  and  gathered  at  the 
time  they  are  reared.  This  large  number  is  neces- 
sary so  as  to  make  a  speedy  meeting  with  the  Queen 
as  roaming  long  in  search  of  one,  she  is  more  lia- 
ble to  accidents. 

A   bee-keeper  who   understands  his  interest, 

will  always  see  that  only  a  few  Drones  are  reared 

in  each  colony,  which  may  be  easily  done  with  the 

movable  frame,  as  two  of  them  will  eat  as  much  as 
three  Workers, 

Whenever  the  service  of  the  Drones  is  supposed 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  season,  they  are  driven 
away  without  mercy  and  destroyed  by  the  Work- 
ers If  a  colony  has  lost  its  Queen  and  failed  to 
rear  another,  the  Drones  will  be  retained  after  all 
the  others  are  destroyed  in  other  colonies  ;  as  in- 
stinct teaches  the  bees  that  without  the  Drone  the 
young  Queen  would  remain  barren;  and  the  colony 
soon  become  exstinct.  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
longevity  of  the  Male,  They  appear  in  March 
and  are  destroyed  in  November. 

BROOD. 

From  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  until  it  becomes  a 
perfect  insect,  it  passes  through  different  succes- 
sive stages,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
broodf 


The  egg  being  laid  by  the  Queen  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  it  hatches  into  a  small  white  worm, 
three  days  after,  called  larva,  which  increases  jap- 
idly  in  size  under  the  influence  of  the  abundant 
food  given  by  the  bees.  When  this  worm,  or 
larva,  nearly  fills  the  cell,  the' bees  close  it.  This 
worm  after  passing  through  different  transforma- 
tions, acquires  its  full  development  and  comes  out 
of  the  cell  a  perfect  insect. 

The  time  which  will  elapse  from  the  laying  of 
the  egg  to  the  closing  of  the  cell,  is  for  the  Queen, 
8  days  ;  for  the  Worker,  8  days  and  for  the  Drone, 

days. 

The  average  time  for  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
appearance  of  the  perfect  inside,  is  for  the  Queen 
l6  days  ;  for  the  Worker,  2I  days  ;  and  for  the 
Male,  24  days. 

BUILDING  OF  THE    BEES — COMBS    AND  CELLS. 

Wax  is  a  natural  secretion  of  the  bees  ;  it  exudes 
from  the  rings  or  folds  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
Worker,  under  the  form  of  small  and  thin  scales, 
and  used  for  constructing  combs. 

The  building  of  the  bees  is  comi)Osed  of  several 
parallel  combs,  separated  by  regular  spaces,  be- 
tween which  bees  are  seen.  Each  comb  is  formed 
of  a  thin  partition,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  hor- 
izontal cells,  so  exquisite  in  structure,  so  wonder- 
fully delicate,  and  so  formed  as  to  combine  the 
greatest  strength  with  the  least  expense  of  mate- 
rial— the  regularity  and  beauty  of  which  fills  any 
one  with  admiration. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cells  in  a  hive  ;  Worker 
cells.  Drone  cells  and  Queen  cells. 

The  smaller  cells  are  more  numerous,  and  are 
called  W^orker  cells.  Cells  of  a  similar  construe 
tion,  but  a  little  larger  are  met  in  less  number — 
they  are  the  Drone  Cells.  The  third  kind  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  two  first,  by  their  shape 
and  their  position  on  the  comb,  as  they  are  usually 
built  on  the  edge  or  around  an  opening  in  the 
comb,  and  extend  vertically  or  diagonally  down- 
ward, and  resemble  a  peanut  in  form  and  size : 

these  cells  are  used  only  for  the  cradle  of  the  Queen 
and  are  known  as  Queen  cells — these  cells  are  not 
always  present  in  itie  hive  ;  they  are  built  by  the 
bees  iu  the  time  of  swarming  or  when  rearing 
Queens. 

The  W^orker  and  Drone  cells  'are  used  to  rear 
brood  ^nd  to  store  honey  and  pollen  or  bee- 
bread. 

When  the  combs  are  first  built  by  the  bees,  they 
are  generally  white,  clear  and  transparent,  but 
they  darken  and  become  opaque,  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  used  for  rearing  brood  ;  this  opacity  is 
due  to  the  thin  cocoons  lining  the  cells. 

Though  a  comli  may  become  very  dark,  it  should 
not  be  discarded,  ii  composed  of  Worker  cells,  as 
it  is  very  valuable  for  breeding  purposes,  and  for 
storing  honey  when  the  extractor  is  used. 
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The  Poultry  Hotcse. 


The  Small  Poultry-Yard,  well  Tended. 


"We  read,  in  "the  agricultural  journals,  frequently, 
about  "  the  little  farm,  well  tilled,'*  etc.  This  sug- 
gests to  us  the  subject  of  a  small  poultry  yard,  well 
kept,  and  carefully  managed,  for  the  desired  returns 
which  beginners  in  this  pleasant  pursuit  believe 
they  should  realize,  from  the  outset  of  their  under- 
taking  the  business 

The  moderate-sized  flock — say  numbering  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bens,  with  a  good,  vigorous  cock 
to  each  half  a  score  of  the  former— is  quite  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  commence  experimenting  with; 
whatever  may  be  the  object  the  poultry  breeder 
has  in  view,  ultimately.  With  two  or  three  dozen 
fowls,  in  separate  lots,  a  great  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  single  >ear,  if  the  work  is  properly 
and  continuously  looked  after. 

This  number  requires  but  a  small  and  inexpen- 
sive house,  in  which  they  may  be  sheltered.  The 
feeding  and  watering  of  thirty  fowls  is  but  a  trifling 
matter,  and  would  consume  scarcely  an  hours' 
time  in  a  day — all  told,  for  a  man  or  a  woman — 
morning,  noon  and  evening.  The  expense  of  their 
keeping  would  be  not  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
head,  at  most,  provided  the  table  offal  and  house 
scraps  be  given  ihern,  daily.  And  here  is  what 
may.  as  a  rule,  be  ihcir  product. 

Thirty  healthy  hens  of  any  of  the  modern 
standard  breeds,  should  average  one  hundred  and 
thirty  eggscacli.  per  year.  If  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  the  Leghovns  will  exceed  this  number  largely, 
a^id  the  A>iaiics  will  come  up  to  the  above  esti- 
mate, fully.  The  Cochin  hens  will,  also,  give  you 
ten  to  twelve  dozen  eggs,  each,  annually.  But  all 
must  be  attended  to,  and  never  neglected,  to  "  fill 
this  bill." 

This  is  ix>  "  paper  estimate."  Anybody  can  ac- 
complish this,  wiih  tliree  dozen  good  fowls.  And 
one  hundred  and  thirty  eggs  each,  from  thirty  hens, 
counts  up  three  hundred  and  twenty-tive  dozen  in 
the  year.  If  you  eat  these  eggs  in  your  family, 
you  will  save  the  expenditure  of  at  least  ninety 
dollars,  say  at  tweniy-eight  cents  a  dozen.  If  you 
sell  them,'  it  wovUd  be  an  indifferent  neighborhood, 
indeed,  where  you  could  not  get  iwenty-eight 
cents  a  dozen  (un  the  average),  in  cash  for  them. 

Now,  deduct  from  this  the  probable  (or  possible) 
cost  of  their  feed,  if  you  purchase  it.  Say  $1.50 
a  head— and  this  is  enough.  The  expense  would 
be  $45.00.  The  income  over  $90.00.  Here  is 
one  huudred  per  cent  protit  on  your  thirty  fowls — 
to  say  nothing  of  half  a  dozen  broods  of  chicks 


which  you  may  raise,  also,  without  half  a  dozen 
dollars'  worth  of  extra  expense.  And  this  is  a 
moderate  calculation,  reader,  as  we  X';7d?w,  through 
experience.  No  live  stock  on  earth  will  afford  this 
average  percentage  of  clean  profit,  save  poultry, 
remember. 

Now,  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  term  "  a  small 
poultry  yard,  well  tended."  On  a  large  scale,  the 
result  might  not  be  so  promising  or  so  satisfactory, 
in  proportion.  But  it  is  oftenest  the  case  that  "the 
little  farm,  well  tilled,"  is  the  successful  venture  of 
the  young  yeoman.  And  so  we  recommend  the 
novice  in  our  work  to  commence  with  a  few  birds  ; 
attend  to  iheir  cleanliness  and  their  needs,  steadily; 
afford  them  good  shelter  in  winter,  and  a  comforta- 
ble range  in  summer  ;  never  neglect  them  a  single 
day  in  the  year  ;  feed  them  systematically  and  fully, 
but  never  to  repletion  ;  and  take  the  reward  that 
will  follow  such  treatment  of  your  little  flock;  as 
we  have  done,  in  our  day,  and  as  hundreds  of 
others  have  done,  are  doing  now,  and  may  do  in 
the  future. —  The  Fotdiry  World. 


Black  Cayuga  Ducks. 


As  bred  at  the  present  day,  they  vie  with  Pekins 
on  the  average  weight  of  a  flock.     For  the  table 
we  doubt  if  they  have  any  equal  among  our  domes- 
tic ducks:  they  fatten  to  look  as  yellow  as  gold 
when  picked,  and  as  plump  as  an  orange.  Their 
flesh  has  a  peculiarly  rich,  gamey  flavor  that  is  no 
doubt  inbred  fiom  the  original  cross  with  the  wild 
ducks,  from  which,  with  an  admixture  with  the 
Rouens,  it  is  supposed  they  originated.    Their  or- 
igin is  traced  to  Cayuga  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  makes  them  truly  American  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.    They  have  been  bred  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.    They  are  unexcelled  for 
laying  and  hardiness,  and  are  prolific  as  breeders. 
They  mature  very  fast. and  no  breed  excels  them  for 
an  early  market  variety — are  fit  for  market  at  six 
weeks  old.    Formerly  they  had  white  breasts,  with 
occasionally  a  white  ring  on  the  neck  and  white  on 
the  wing  bars.but^of  late  years,by  the  Ijreeders  skill, 
we  find  them  solid  black  or  mostly  so.  In  habits  they 
are  very  quiet  and  not  noisy.   Like  the  other  large 
varieties  of  ducks  can  be  kept  with  only  water  to 
drink,  it  not  being  necessary  for  them  to  have  wa- 
ter to  swim  in,  though  all  ducks  enjoy  it.  Ducks 
are  profitable  for  meat  and  feathers  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  \yhere  one  has  a  place  for  them 
are  one  of  the  delights  of  the  fancier. 

Give  them  access  to  shallow  ponds  and  streams 
and  they  will  feed  themselves  for  the  most  part  on 
snails,  slugs.  &c. — Southern  Poultry  Journal. 
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Sulphur. — Put  a  leaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  the 
nest  as  hens  or  turkeys  are  set.  The  heat  of  the 
fowls  causes  the  fumes  of  the  suphur  to  penetrate 
every  part  of  their  bodies,  every  louse  is  killed, 
and,  as  all  nits  are  hatched  within  ten  days,  when 
the  mother  leaves  the  nest  with  her  brood,  she  is 
perfectly  free  from  nits  or  lice. 

American  Fowls  for  England. — Birds  killed 
on  our  prairies,  packed  closely  with  paper  in  bar- 
rels, and  without  any  freezing  or  other  artificial 
process  of  preservation,  now  00  regularly  to  Lon- 
don, England,  and  are  eaten  in  the  dining  rooms 
there  side  by  side  with  the  much  more  expensive 
partridges,  pheasants,  and  fowls  of  England. — Chi- 
cago Drovers  yoiiinal. 

Another  Astonisher. — Mrs.  John  Bohler  of 
Jalapa,  wife  of  the  Borough  Supervisor,  was  break- 
ing eggs  into  a  crock,  and  when  she  opened  one 
she  found  a  small,  perfect  egg,  almost  as  large  ag 
a  robin's  egg,  and  with  a  speckled  shell,  embeded 
in  the  yolk-  This  little  egg  contained  a  partially 
developed,  perfectly  formed  snake. 

Carrier  Pigeons. — The  race  between  seventeen 
carrier  pigeons  from  New  York  and  Hoboken  took 
place  recently,  according  to  announcement.  The 
birds  were  started  at  8  o'clock  from  the  cupola  of 
the  Court  House  at  Binghamton.  They  started 
north  for  a  few  rods,  wheeled  toward  the  east  and 
south,  and  then,  having  taken  their  reckonings, 
winged  away  to  the  southeast  for  their  goal.  New 
York,  Ten  of  the  birds  were  from  the  pigeonry 
of  Mr.  Van  Opstal,  of  New  York,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  from  that  of  Mr.  Waefelaerof  Hoboken. 

The  following  di'^patch  from  the  former,  under 
date  of  New  York,  was  received  early  in  ihe  af- 
ternoon at  Binghamton:  "At  Trio  p.m.  four  of 
my  birds  and  one  of  Waefelaer's  arrived.'  The 
time  was  therefore  five  hours  and  ten  minutes,  or 
two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  betier  than  the  Erie 
railway  trains'  fastest  run  ro  New  York. 

To  Make  Milk. — A  writer,  who  says  his  cow 
gives  all  the  miik  that  is  wanted  in  a  family  of 
eight  persons  and  from  which  was  made  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  treatment. —  He  says  : 

If  you  desire  to  get  a  large  yield  of  rich  milk 
give  your  cows  three  times  a  day  water  slightly 
warm,  slightly  salted,  in  which  bran  has  been 
stirred,  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  two  gallons  of 
water  You  will  find,  if  you  have  not  found,  this 
daily  practice,  that  your  cow  will  gain  twenty  five 
per  cent  immediately,  under  the  effect  of  it  !  She 
will  become  so  attached  to  the  diet  as  to  refuse  to 
drink  clear  wafer  unless  very  thirsty,  but  this  mess 
she  will  eatalmost  any  time,  and  ask  for  more. — 
The  amount  of  tjiis  is  an  ordinary  water  pail  full, 
each  time,  morning,  noon  and  night.  Your  animal 
will  then  do  her  best  at  discounting  the  lacteal. — 
Four  hundred  pounds  of  butter  is  often  obtained 
from  food  stock,  and  instances  are  mentioned  where 
the  yield  was  even  at  a  higher  figure. 


HOUoiEHOLD  RECIPES. 

Potato  Yeast. — Into  three  pints  boiling  water 
place  a  small  muslin  bag  containing  as  many  hops 
as  can  at  one  time  be  held  in  your  hand  ;  let  them 
boil  fifteen  minutes;  then  take  out  the  hops,  press- 
ing all  the  water  into  the  boiler,  then  stir  into  this 
hop-water  one  pint  of  grated  potatoes,  allowing 
them  to  boil  two  minutes,  and  pour  all  into  a  ves- 
sel containing  one  tea-cup  of  sugar  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  stirring  briskly.  Set  it  away  to 
cool  till  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  and  add  one 
teacup  of  yeast,  put  it  in  a  cool  (not  cold)  place, 
and  leave  it  to  ferment  twenty-four  hours;  then 
bottle,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  cork  tight, 
and  it  will  keep  a  month  in  the  hottest  weather  in 
any  cellar,  and  will  not  sour  like  yeast  having  floMr 
in  it. 

Glossed  Shirt  Boso.ms. — Take  two  ounces  of 
fine  white  gum  Arabic  powder,  put  it  in  a  pitcher 
and  pour  on  a  pint  or  more  of  water;  and  then, 
having  covered  it,  let  it  stand  all  night.  In  the 
morning  pour  it  carefully  from  the  dregs  into  a  lean 
bottle,  cork  and  keep  it  for  use.  A  teaspoonful  of 
gum  water  stirred  in  a  pint  of  starch,  made  in  the 
usual  way,  will  give  to  lawns  white  or  printed,  a 
look  of  newness,  when  nothing  else  can  restore 
them,  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Corn  AND  Tomatoes, — If  corn  is  boiled  on  the 
the  cob,  and  then  cut  off  and  canned  with  tomatoes 
in  the  usual  manner  of  canning  tomatoes,  it  will 
keep  well  and  be  an  excellent  dish.  Have  twice 
as*much  tomato  as  corn. 

Calves'  or  Pigs'  Feet  Blanc  Mange, — Boil 
one  set  of  feet  in  four  or  five  quarts  of  water, 
without  salt.  When  reduced  to  one  quart,  strain: 
add  one  quart  of  milk,  using  any  flavor  that  is 
agreeable.  Then  boil  the  whole  fifteen  minutes, 
and  sweeten,  and  pour  into  molds. 

Dripping  Cake.-MIx  well  together  two  pounds 
of  flour,  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast; 
let  it  rise  about  half  an  hour,  ihen  add  one-half 
pound  brown  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  of  currants 
and  one-fourth  pound  good,  fresh  beef  dripping; 
beat  the  whole  well  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
hour  and  bake  in  a  moderate  hot  oven. 

Sweet  Pickles.— Take  one  pint  of  salt,  one 
gallon  of  water;  slice  in  one  peck  green  tomatoes; 
let  them  stand  over  night  ;  take  out  and  rinse  well; 
take  three  pounds  sugar,  one  gallon  vinegar,  all- 
spice, black  pepper,  cinnamon,  of  each  two  table- 
spoonfuls;  tie  in  a  cloth,  let  it  boil  slowly,  stirring 
occasionally,  until  done. 

The  total  value  of  the  silk  manufactured  last  year 
in  the  United  States  wa§  $25,593,103. 
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A  Chat  with  the  Ladios  for  November. 


BY  TATUXENT  PLANTER. 


*        *        *        Faths  Of  sunny  haze. 
Sleeping  the  ripened  leaves  from  day  to  day, 
And  daunty  kisses  at  the  frosts  at  night. 
Such  miracles  of  change,  that  myriad  trees 
Which  pranked  the  meads  and  clothed  the  forest 
glooms 

Bloomed  with  the  tints  of  Eden.  Had  the  earth 
Been  !<plashed  with  blood  of  grapes  from  every  clime. 
Tinted  froia  topaz  to  dim  carbuncle, 
Or  orient  ruby,  it  would  not  have  been 
Drenched  with  such  waste  of  color.  All  the  hues 
The  rainbow  knows,  and  all  that  meet  the  eye 
In  flowers  of  field  and  garden,  joined  to  tell 
Each  tret  's  close  folded  secret.  Side  by  side 
Rose  sister  maples;  some  in  amber  gold. 
Others  incarnadine  or  tipped  with  flame; 
And  oaks  ihat  for  an  hundred  years  had  stood. 
And  douted  one  another  through  the  storms— 
tJoastiug  I  heir  might— proclaimed  their  pique  or 
pride 

In  duD,  or  dyes  of  Tyre.  The  sumac  leaves 
Blazed  with  such  scarlet  that  the  ciimsom  fruit 
Which  hung  among  their  flames  was  touched  with 
guise 

Of  dim  and  drying  embers ;  while  the  hills 
Thai  meet  the  sky  at  the  horizon's  rim- 
Dabbled  with  rose  among  tlae  evergreens. 
Or  stretching  in  sweeps  of  clouded  crimson— glowed 
As  if  the  archery  of  sunset  clouds, 
.  By  squads  aud  fierce  battalions,  had  rained  down 
Its  barbed  and  feathered  fire,  and  left  it  fast 
To  advertise  the  exploit. 

The  above  exquisite  bit  of  word  painting,  de- 
scribing the  colors  of  leaves  in  autumn  I  have 
selected  from  Dr.  Holland's  poem  "Kathrina,"  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  monih,  when  we 
have  our  lovely  Indian  Summer  ;  tho,'  of  late  years 
it  seems  to  begin  in  October,  and  only  gives  its 
parting  charms  to  November,  which  formerly  was 
graced  with  its  entire  stay. 

The  fall  flowers  in  the  jjarden  and  woods  and 
fields  have  brighter  hues  than  most  that  bloom  in 
summer  time.  A  writer  in  St.  Nicholas,  well  de- 
scribes the  shapes  of  autumn  tiowers  thus  : 

In  the  autumn  flowers  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
pariicuiarly  noticed — that  so  many  of  them  are 
star-shaped  and  sun -shaped.  The  wild  aster, 
which  makes  our  road-sides  so  beautiful  with  its 
varied  tints — white,  lilac,  amethyst  and  royal  pur- 
ple— takes  its  name,  "Aster,  a  star,"  from  its  form. 
*'Frost-flowers "  they  are  sometimes  called,  and 
stars  of  the  frosty  days  they  are. 

The  large  rudbeckia,  with  bronze  dish,  and  rays 
of  gold  or  purple, — the  compass-flower  of  the  prai- 
ries, the  wild  sunflower  and  the  coreopsis, — and 
the  golden-rod,  every  stem  of  which  is  a  constel- 


lation of  little  suns,  all  bear  the  same  shape,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  glow  with  the  sun's  own  color. 
The  other  late  flowers,  the  gentians,  wear  the  azure 
of  the  sky.  The  world  puts  on  blue  and  gold,  be- 
fore it  clothes  itself  for  its  long  sleep  in  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow. 

In  the  flower  garden,  hyacynths,  crocus,  tulips, 
and  other  hardy  bulbs  must  be  planted  early  in  the 
month.    Plant  and  trim  all  hardy  sorts  of  climbing 
plants,  such  as  Virginia  creepers,  ivy,  honeysuckles, 
virgin's  bovver,  jasmines,  &ct.    Plani  roses,  take 
up  dahlias;  continue  to  plant,  prune  and  tie  up 
shrubs.   Bedding  out  plants  and  flowers,  in  frames, 
should  be  attended  to,  keep  them  clear  of  dead 
leaves  and  give  water  and  air  when  necessary. 
Mulch  liberally  when  required,  not  with  coarse 
stable  manure,  but  with  leaves  or  short  clean  straw, 
over  which  put  enough  woods  earth  to  keep  the 
straw  or  leaves  from  blowing  about.    Rotted  sods 
would  do  as  well  perhaps  for  that  purpose. 

The  cut  below  represents  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sorts  of  that  interesting  family  of  plants,  the 
Chinese  Primrose.  Primula  Japonica,  originated 
with  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  to  whom, we 
are  indebted  lor  tnis  illustration.  It  make  a  fine 
show  in  the  green  house  or  parlor  »vindow,  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  can  then  be  bedded  out. 
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As  ihe  flowers  will  soon  fade,  it  is  well  to  cut 
some  before  they  are  cut  by  the  frost  and  well  to 
know  how  to  preserve  them  a  long  time.    I  clip 
from  a  newspaper  the  following:    Place  a  vase 
containing  the  cut  flowers  in  the  centre  of  a  flat 
dish,  into  which  a  little  water  has  been  poured  , 
invert  a  bell-glass  over  the  vase,  so  that  the  rim  of 
the  glass  is  covered  by  the  water,  thus  forming  an 
air-tight  chamber.  The  air  surrounding  the  flowers 
will  be  constantly  moist,  and  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  water  in  the  dish  is  kept  un- 
diminished.   We  recommend  those  who  love  to 
see  plenty  of  fresh  flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms 
in  dry  weather  to  ad^pt  this  plan.   The  experiment 
can  be  tried  by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  a  rosebud 
in  a  saucer  of  water.    If  some  charcoal  has  been 
previously  steeped  ia  the  water,  or  a  small  piece 
of  camphor  dissolved,  it  will  greatly  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  flowers  fresh.    Violets  may  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time  by  sticking  them  with  short  stems 
into  a  glass  dish  filled  with  damp  silver-sand,  and 
then  inverting  a  tumbler  over  them. 

From  flowers  we  come  to  more  useful  subjects 
on  which  it  is  well  for  house-keepers  to  chat. — 
This  month  all  the  butter  that  can  be  made,  should 
be  potted  or  made  up  in  rolls  or  prints,  and  put  in  a 
clear,  strained  brine,  that  will  bear  an  egg.  Keep 
the  butter  under  brine  by  covering  with  a  cloth, 
on  which  put  a  board  of  oak,  not  pine — and  weight 
it  with  a  clean  hard  stone. 

See  that  your  poultry  houses  are  kept  clean  and 
made  tight,  and  well  white  washed  both  inside  and 
out.  Each  house  should  have  a  large  glass  window 
in  the  south  side  to  afford  light  in  stormy  days  and 
admit  the  warmth  of  the  sun  every  day. 

In  rt  gard  to  culinary  matters,  I  give  a  recipe  for 
a  breakfast  dish,  and  one  for  a  simple  dinner  des- 
sert for  dinner  or  tea- 

Scrapple. — Taking  a  hog's  liver,  lights,  heart, 
tongue,  and  the  head,  (except  the  jowls)  and  offal 
pieces,  both  lean  and  fat,  from  other  parts  of  the 
animal ;  boil  them  thoroughly  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  chop  all  pretty  tine,  after  taking  out  the 
liquor,  season  as  for  sausage,  then  return  to  the 
pot,  thicken  the  whole  with  one  half  buckwheat 
meal,  and  one  half  corn  meal,  so  that  it  will  be 
about  the  consistency  of  Indian  mush  ;  let  it  boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  pour  it  in  pans  to 
cool ;  slice  it  and  fry  it  in  its  own  fat.  It  is  far 
better  than  what  is  commonly  called  "  liver  pud- 
ding." 

Dessert  of  Cold  Rice  and  Stewed  or  Grated 
Apples. — Cut  cold  boiled  rice  in  slices,  and  then 
lay  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish  alternate  layers  of 
rice  and  grated  apples.  Add  sugar  and  spice  to 
each  layer  of  apples.  Cover  with  the  rice,  and 
smooth  with  a  spoon  dipped  in  cold  water  or  milk, 
and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  if  the  apples 
are  raw.    To  be  served  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

Cultivated  Women.— Sheridan  said  beauti- 
fully :  *'  Women  govern  us  ;  let  us  render  them 
perfect.  The  more  they  are  enlightened,  so  much 
the  more  shall  we  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men.  It 
is  by  women  that  nature  writes  on  the  hearis  of 
men." 


publications  received. 
We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  for  a 
valuable  report  of  the  operations,  and  condition, 
of  the  Smithsonion  Institution  for  ^the  year  1876- 
It  contains  much  interesting  information  for  scien- 
tiffc  farmers,  and  to  the  general  reader  will  prove 
both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  Poultry  World. — Every  one  who  raises 
poultry  should  subscribe  for  this  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful Periodical.  The  Chromos  alone, are  worth  twice 
over  the  subscription.  Its  appearance  is  very  at- 
tractive, as  it  is  adorned^with  numerous  fine  cuts, 
and,  in  addition,  the  publisher  furnishes  to  his  cus- 
subscribers  at  a  nominal  price,  twelve  tiiagnijicent 
Chromo-plates  of  modern  varieties  of  fowls-  Sub- 
scription, $1.25  per  year,  or  $2,00  with  the  chromo 
plates.  Addrees  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Publisher, 
Hartford  Conn. 

Theo,  a  love  story  by  Francis  Hudgson  Burnett' 
published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadel- 
phia. A  small,  neatly  printed  volume,  containing 
a  well  told  tale  of  love,  chaste  and  pure  in  lan- 
guage as  in  morals,  deeply  interesting  and  far 
above,  in  style  and  sentiment,  the  mass  of  sensa- 
tional books  thrown  upon  the  reading  public,  by 
the  prolific  and  often  demoralizing  Press  of  the 
present  day. 

We  learn  "  That  Girl  of  Mine,"  a  love  story, 
by  a  Noted  Author  is  in  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers 
Philadelphia.  It  will  be  jfound  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  novels  issued  for  years,  being 
a  true  story  of  Makel's  flirtations  during  a  winter 
passed  by  her  in  the  best  and  most  fashionable  so- 
ciety in  Washington.  It  will  be  issued  in  uniform 
style  with  Mrs.  Burnett's  popular  novel  of  "Theo,' 
in  cloth  and  paper  cover,  and  at  the  same  price. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  mission- 
ary the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy,  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  consumption, 
bronchitis,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung 
affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cnre  for  ner- 
vous debility  and  all  nervous  complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known 
to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive, 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  sufTering,  I  will  send, 
free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe  in 
German,  French,or  English,  with  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing 
with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  W.  Sherar,  126 
Powers'  Block,  Rochester^  N.  V. — Adv. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PATENTED  MARCH  31st,  1874. 


Containing  all  the  ingredients  neceflsary  for  the  full  development  of  tho 

crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

West  Philadelphia,  June  15^A,  ISTT. 

W.  Morris  Okem,  President, 

Pojpljlein  Silicated  Phosphate  Fertilizer  Company^  Baltimore^  Md  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  sample  uf  your  Fertilizer  marked  B.  B.  B.,  and  sent  to  me 
for  examination  by  autliority  of  Mr.  Thos,  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  analyzed  by  me  with  the  following  results  : 

Solii])le  and  Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid  10.34  per  cent. 
Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid  1.74 

Diatomaceous  Silicic  Acid  13.07  " 
Potcrih  2.80  " 

The  value  of  one  ton  of  2,00U  pounds  of  this  Fertilizer  is  as  follows  : 

300.8  lbs.  of  Soluble  and  Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid,  at  10  cts.  $20.68 

3i.8  lbs.  of  Insoluble                           "            "    at   4  cts.  1.39 

2G1.4  IIjs.  of  Diatomaceous  Silicic  Acid   -                 at   5  cts.  13  07 

5G.0  lbs.  of  Potash                                               at   7  cts.  8.92 


Yourth  truly, 


39.06 


We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  Tobacco,  truck,  cereals  and  cotton,  based  on 
the  analysis  of  each  plant,  and  have  the  exclvsive  right  to  use 


BALTIMORE,  August  1st,  1877. 
By  a  recent  discovery  in  combination  of  eur  different  ingredients,  we  are  enabled  to  add 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  to  the  solid  constituents,  increasing  b^^  this  much  tlie  mineral  propor- 
tions of  each  ton.  We  are  convinced  that  the  same  process  will  more  than  correspondingly 
add  to  the  elliciency  in  the  soil.  We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  dust  dryness, 
freedom  from  oder  and  fineness  of  our  new  mixture,  the  general  mechanical  condition  of 
which  is  incomparably  better  than  any  other  Fertilizer  on  the  market. 

We  solicit  a  trial  with  ony  other  Fertilizer  sold  or  used.    Send  for  Circular. 

THE  POPPLEIN  SILICATE  PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZER  CO 

11  German  Street,  Baltimore,  McL 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


EBT-A-BLISHIEir)  1843. 
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The  Best  m  the  World.  Will 
Last  a  Life  Time.    Cheapest  be 
cause  they  are  the  most  durable. 


Double  Sheller,       -      ■      ■      ■  $20.00. 

Single      "      Iron  Spout,        -  12.00. 

"    '     "      Wood  Spout,  1  Wheel,  10.00. 

2  Wheel,  10.50. 

S.  WHITMAN,  SOUS  h  CO. 
141  West  F^rettt  Street, 

Jjiberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 


I 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


PATENTED  MARCH  31st,  1874. 


Containing  all  the  ingredients  neceasary  for  the  full  development  of  the 

crop  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

West  Philadelphia,  June  ]5t/i,  18TT. 

W.  Morris  Orem,  President, 

Foj)plein  Silicated  Phosphate  Feriilizer  Company^  Baltimore^  Md  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  sample  of  your  Fertilizer  marked  B.  B.  B.,  and  sent  to  me 
for  examination  by  authority  of  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  analyzed  by  me  with  the  following  results 

Soluble  and  Reverted  Pbosplioric  Acid  10.34  per  cent. 
Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid  1.74   "  '\ 

Diatomaceous  Silicic  Acid  13.07  "  " 
Potash  2.80   "  " 

The  value  of  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  this  Fertilizer  is  as  follows  : 

206.8  lbs.  of  Soluble  and  Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid,  at  10  cts.  $20.68 

34.8  lbs.  of  Insoluble                          "                at  4  cts.  1.39 

261.4  lbs.  of  Diatomaceous  Silicic  Acid                    at   Sets.  1307 

56.0  lbs.  of  Potash                                             at  7  cts.  3.92 


39.06 

YouTth  truly,  F.  A..  GENTH. 

We  make  separate  and  distinct  compounds  for  Tobacco,  truck,  cereals  and  cotton,  based  on 
the  analysis  of  each  plant,  and  have  the  exclvsive  right  to  use 

 *   

^  BALTIMORE,  August  1st,  1877. 
By  a  recent  discovery  in  combination  of  our  different  ingredients,  we  are  enabled  to  add 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  to  the  solid  constituents,  increasing  by  this  much  the  mineral  propor- 
tions of  each  ton.  We  are  convinced  that  the  same  process  will  more  than  correspondingly 
add  to  the  efficiency  in  the  toil.  We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  dust  dryness, 
freedom  from  oder  and  fineness  of  our  new  mixture,  the  general  mechanical  condition  of 
"Vfhich  is  incomparably  better  than  any  other  Fertilizer  on  the  market. 

We  solicit  a  trial  with  ony  other  Fertilizer  sold  or  used.    Send  for  Circular. 

THE  POPPLEIN  SILICATE  PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZER  CO 

11  German  Street^  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 
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The  Best  in  the  World.  Will 
Last  a  Life  Time.    Cheapest  be 
cause  they  are  the  most  durable. 


Double  Sheller,      -      -      ■      ■  $20.00. 

Single            Iron  Spout,        -  12.00. 

"      Wood  Spout,  1  Wheel,  10.00. 

2  Wheel,  10.50. 

E.  WHITMAN,  SOUS  h  CO. 
14rl  West  F'ratt  Street, 

I/iberal  Discount  to  the  OCrade. 


THE  MARVTANB  farmer. 


OXJT  THIS  OTTT ! 

PEARL  WHITE  WARE.  ets. 

Dinner  Plates,  a  dozen   75 

12  bandied  cupK  and  12  saucers   1  W 

WHITE  STONE  CHINA. 

Tea  Plates,  a  dozen  

Dinner  Plates,  a  dozen   j  J^' 

12  handled  cups  and  12  s:iucers   1  25 

Covered  Dishes,  65,  75  and  85  cents  each. 

Tea  Set,  41  pieces  

Chamber  Set,  11  pieces  ••• 

PORCELAIN  OPAQUE  CHINA 

Tea  Plates,  a  dozen   1  00 

Dinner  Plates,  a  dozen  —  1  25 

12  handled  cups  and  12  saucers   1  50 

Tea  Set,  44  pieces   4  50 

Chamber  Set,  11  pieces   1  00 

WHITE  CHINA. 

Dinner  Plates,  a  do/en   2  75 

12  handled  cups  and  12  saucers  2  25 

Tea  Set,  41  pieces   b  00 

GLASSWARE. 

Globlet^?,  Fancy  Crystal,  a  dozen   ^0 

Plain  Crystal  GJoblets,  a  dozen   75 

Tumblersf  5(1  cents  a  dozen  and  upwards. 

Crystal  Dessert  Set,  4  articles   50 

Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed  for  securing  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  all  new  styles  of  China, 
Karthen  and  Glassnvare,  Bowls,  Gelery  dishes.  Dishes, 
Goblets.  Ac,  at  lowest  cash  prices,  and  further  quota- 
tions of  prices  will  l)e  promptly  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

Any  of  these  articles  will  be  forwarded,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  either  per  Express  C.  O.  D. ,  or  per  regu- 
lar freight  on  receipt  of  the  cash. 

GEO.  M.  BOKEE  &  BRO. 
No.  41  N.  HOWARD  STREET. 
Oct-ly  BAf/rjMOK.r:,  MI). 


FORTHE  HOUSE 

The  Antumn  iVo.  of  Vick.'^  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  1 'Ian ting  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  for  vv inter  Flowers  in  the  House- just  pub- 
lished and  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 


Sept-3t. 


.JAMES  VICK.  Rocliestet,  IV.  Y. 


FARMdcFEED  MILLS. 

Bouc.  Drug,  and  Spicu  Mills,  lu  sizes, 
for  Hmiil  or  Power.  Conical  Krcrich 
Bnrr  St'ine  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

C^T^'Received  rhe  Grjtnd  Aw.-ird  Di- 
ploni;i  and  .Medal  at  Centennial. 

C J^IIliistratsii  |>Hmphlft  •^cnt  Free. 
Address.      L.  J.  .MII.LEIt, 
181  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$57.60i 


DAILEY'S  TRUSSES. 


TRUSSES, 

SUPPORTERS, 

SUSPENSORIES.  ^ 

SHOULDER  BRACES. 
Apartment  for  Ladies,  with  competent  Lady,  In 
attendance.  ^  ^  nAlLV. 

1*«  West  Fayette  Street,  (below  Howard) 

Oct-ly  BALliJVlUKEi. 


AGENT'S  profits  per  week.  Will 
prove  it  or  forfeit  ?500.  New  articles, 
Pjust  patented.  Samples  sent  free  to 
all.  Address.W.  H.  CHIDESTER,  218  Fulton  St.,N.Y. 


^  ^  I  Great  chance  to  make  money.   If  you 

|1  II I  n  can't  get  gold  you  can  get  greenbacks. 
I«  I  I  I    II   We  need  a  person  in  every  town  to 

U  U  Li  U  I  take  subscriptions  for  the  largest, 
cheapest  and  best  Illustrated  family  publication  in 
the  world.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent. 
The  most  elegant  works  of  art  given  free  to  subscri- 
bers. The  price  is  so  low  that  almost  everybody  sub- 
scribes. One  agent  reports  making  over  SloO  in  a 
week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over  400  subscri- 
bers in  ten  days.  All  who  engage  make  money  fast. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  night.  You 
can  do  it  as  well  as  others.  Full  particulars,  direc- 
1  ions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and  expensive  Outfit 
free.  If  you  want  profitable  work  send  us  your  ad- 
dress at  once.  It  costs  nothing  to  try  the,  business. 
No  one  who  engages  fails  to  make  great  pay.  Ad- 
dress "The  Peoples  Journal,"  Portland,  Maine. 

^OR^YOR  ALL 

In  their  own  localLies,  canvassing  for  the  Fireside 
Visitor,  (enlarged)  Weekly  and  Monthly.  I-argest 
f»»per  in  tlie  World,  with  Mamraonth  Chromes 
Free,   Address  P.  o,  VICKEKY.  Augusta,  Me. 

YADKIN  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 

Brown  I,e<;horns  (J.  V.  Bicknell  &  Dr.  Bussy 
Stock)  TS77  batch,  three  to  six  dollars  a  pair  ;  Ply- 
inouih  Rocks  1S77  hatch,  tine  plumage  and  good 
•>ize.  five  to  six  dollars  a  pair  ;  Berkshire  pigs,  ten 
dollars  each  ;  Half  Ayshire  Calves,  thirty  to  sixty 
dollars  each.  Will  exchange  any  of  above  poultry, 
uul  stock  for  good  seed,  wheat,  oats  and  rye. 

H,  C.  PARROTT, 

Kl.NSTOX,  N.  C. 


AflAAn  lUn  I       ^6  made  in  one  day  with  our 
MUUU  ULiLLi-foot  Welt.  Auger.    Send  for 
our  Auger  Book.  U.  S.  AUGER  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


STKAM  ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  about  10  Horse 
Power,  which  we  have  used  for  some  ten  years — 
we  will  now  sell  at  an  extreme  low  price,  as  we 
are  putting  in  an  Upright  Boiler  to  save  room  in 
our  Factory,  we  have  no  further  use  for  this  one, 
which  is  an  Horizontal  Boiler.  Those  wanting 
such  an  Engine  and  Boiler  will  do  well  to  see  or 
write  us  at  once. 

Sept.  26th,  1S77.  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS. 

WIl.SON'.S  Karly  Blackberry 
Plants,  for  Fall  planting,  at  $10  per  loOO  or 
10,000  for  ig90.  No  extra  charge  for  packing 
and  delivering  at  Railroad. 

Oct-3t  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


OSAGE  ORANGE   HEDGE  PLANTS,  IN 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  very  reduced 
RATES.  Prices  gi von  on  application,  stating 
quantity  wanted. 

Oct-at  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockly,  Del. 


A General  Assortment  of  Fruit 
TREES  AND  FRUITS  at  low  prices.  Price-list 
free.  R.  S.  JOHMSXON,  Stockley,  Del. 

L  ct.-3t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


(Successors  to  Eward  J.  Ward) 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Stoves, 


y%m  SI 


fmmw  wmM'Mm  mm 

Between  Charles  &  Hanover. 


Il:^ROOFIXG  &  SPOUTING  A  SPECIALTY 


Oct-iy 


For  NINETY  DAYS  FROM  DATE 
Elegant  Table  Silverware 

[  Can \t  secured  by  all  on  compliance  with  tho  following  conditions:  The  JTatitmaT  SilTer 
[Plating  Companv.  704  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  manafacturers  of  Pure  Coin 
Standard  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Tvill  send  to  any  one  who  receives  this  notice,  a  Set  of 
Double  Extra-Plated  Silver  Spoons,  and  engrave  on  eacli  spooil  any  desired 
initial.  You  are  required  to  cut  out  the  following  Sliverware  Coupon  and.send  it  to 
I  the  above  Company,  with  your  name  and  address,  and  also  to  enclose  with  it  75  cents 
to  pay  all  charges,  including  cost  of  engraving  initials,  packing,  boxing,  and  express 
charges.  The  Spoons  will  be  sent  by  express  (or  mail,  if  you  have  no  express  office), 
and  delivered  in  your  bands  without  further  cost.  These  Spoons  are  guaranteed  to  be 
of  the  best  material,  and  equal  to  the  best  Silver-Plated  Ware  made,  as  tbe  following 
letter  from  tbe  Company  will  testify  : 

Ofpick  op  National  Silver  Plattog  Co.,  "04  Cbcstnnt  S(.,  Phfladelpfaia.  Pa. 
To  whom  it  may  Concern.— The  Spoons  sent  out  under  this  arrangement 
Tve  guarantee  are  of  best  quality,  first  heavily  plated  with  pure  nickel  (the  hardest 
white  metal  known),  and  a  double-extra  plate  of  pure  Coin-Standard  Silver  added  oa 
top  of  the  nickel,  thus  reniering  them  the  very  best  Silver-Plated  Ware  manufac- 
tured. We  will  liODor  no  order  v.hich  docs  not  contain  the  Silverware  Coupon,  asd  we 
will  Dfit  honor  the  (Joupoa  after  ninety  dnvs  from  the  date  of  this  paper. 

l:i;gu>.;l]  liATIONAL  SILVER  PLATINCJ  CO., 

704  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SII.VEIIWARE  COUPON. 
On  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  together  v\  ith  75  cents  to  cover  all  charges,  Inclua- 
I  teg  cxpre'=s  or  mailii)?,  cngravics  and  boxing,  we  hereby  agree  to  sead  to  anj  ad- 
dxe^is  a  set  of  our  pure  Coia-Standard  double-extra  plated 

I        I  SILVER  SPOONS, 

I  an'l  on  each  Spoon  engrave  any  desired  initial.    All  charges  are  to  tie  precaiif  by 
I  tbe  75  cents  sent  us,  aad  the  Spoons  will  be  delivered  at  destination  free  of  any 
other  charge. 

I  Good  for  ninctv  days  from  tlnte  of  tlii'?  pppor.  rftrr  wTiich  this  Coupon  is  null 
landToid.        ISigued]       NATIONAIj  £^II.VER  PLATIjSTG  CO., 

70i  Chsstnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

||-|V^  ffnp..j-»!-  m..»»»f-».Li.».ij.,i,jiA»»y,^j»|—^— 


Should  it  be  desired,  any  one  of  the  following  articles  will  be  sent  ia 
lieu  of  the  Spoons  on  payment  of  the  following  charges:  Si.x  solid  steel 
knives,  blade  and  handle  one  solid  piece,  best  steel,  double  nickel  and  silver 
plated,  $2;  six  forks,  double  nic!;cl  and  silver  plated,  95  c'-S.  If  all  thesa 
goods  are  desired,  enclose  the  total  charges,  which  be  73  cts.  for  spoons, 
$2  for  knives,  and  95  ctg.  for  fcrlis— total,  SS.TJ — thus  Fecurint;  for  $3.7(1 
what  would  cost  you  much  more  in  any  othr  r  way.  Hemcmber  that 
each  article,  except  knives,  will  bo  cugravcd  Witii  any  inula] 
desired  wiilaout  c^lxa  ccwC. 


Tbis  liberal  oCTer  holds  pood  for  only  ninety  days  from  date,  therefor* 
It  is  to  the  iaiercst  of  M  who  cau  .secure  its  benefits  to  n'O  to  ir,  that,  they 
ere  not  debarroi  by  rpnson  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  soecilied.  All  let- 
ters ordcnag  Silverware  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the" 

NATIONAL  SHiVEK  PLATING  CO., 

No.  704  Chestnut  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


 THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

The  Maryland  Farmer  Purchasing  Agencj; 

(By  E.  whitman.) 

For  many  years  I  have  often  been  solicited  and  urged  by  Farmers, 
Planters  and  Merchants,  to  open  in  Baltimore  a 

PURCHASING  AGENCY  OFFICE, 

in  connection  with  "THE  MARYLAND  FARMER,"  for  the  purchase  of  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  FERTILIZERS,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  thought  an  agency  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  great  convenience  and  benefit  to  the  Fanners  and  Planters  if  managed  by  a  person 
of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  line  of  business.  Having  been  engaged  as  a 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  Farm  Implements,  Seeds  aud  Fertilizers,  in  Baltimore  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  I  am  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  farmer  in  every  location  in  Mary- 
land and  the  Southern  States,  and  my  connection  with  "  The  Maryland  Farmer  "  together  with 
the  manufacturing  business,  has  enabled  me  to  become  acquainted  with  nearly  every  manu- 
lacturer  in  this  line  of  business  in  the  country,  and  since  I  have  decided  to  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  the  business  management  of  the  Journal,  I  have  also  concluded  to  favor  ray  friends 
and  patrons  with  an  office  of  this  kind. 

With  an  extensive  correspondence  with  manufacturers,  I  will  be  able  to  make  purchases 
and  fill  orders  at  prices  more  favorable  to  the  farmer  than  he  can  procure  in  any  other  way. 
The  i3urchaser  will  have  the  advantage  of  my  long  experience  in  this  line,  as  we  will  in  all 
cases  collect  our  commission  from  the  manufacturer. 

Drafts  or  instructions  to  draw  at  sight  on  shipment,  will  be  received  in  payment  of  pur- 
chases, in  towns  where  there  is  a  bank  or  banking  house  of  good  standing. 


This  Agency  purchases  any  article  wanted  upon 
the  farm  or  plantation  at  the  lowest  market  price. 
We  name  in  part : 

Steam  Engines,  Wheat  Fans, 

Corn  Shellers,  Hay  &  Fodder  Cutters, 

Drills,  Plows  &  Cultivators, 

Castings,  Cattle  Pokes, 

Fertilizers,  Seeds, 
Farm  &  Freight  Wagons,  Bone, 
Cucumber  Pumps,  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

Hay  Tedders;  Cradles; 
Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Horse-Powers. 
Wheel  Rakes.  Seed  Sowers. 

Presses  for  Hay.  Cotton.  Rags  and  Wool. 
Cider  and  Wine  Mills.  Grindstones. 
Churns.  Farm  Bells. 

Barrows.  Trucks. 
Harrows  and  Agricultural  Hardware. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  enumerated  here  write 
us,  and  we  will  give  you  price.  We  purchase  every- 
thing used  about  a  farm  or  plantation. 

Address,  MARYLAND  FARMER  PURCHASING  AGENCY, 

/4/  West  Tratt  Street,  S^ZTIMO^B,  M^. 
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Saul's  Nurseries, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the 
following  at  low  rates  : 

A  very  heavy  stock  of  well  grown  trees, 
embracing,  Souvenirs  du  Congress,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess,  and  other  new  sort?. 

jSTEW  PEA-OI-IES, 

Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Early  Beatrice 
and  other  new  sorts. 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Of  all  kinds,  an  extensive  stock,  viz  • 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Apples,  suitable 
to  the  South,  &c. 

G-rape  Vines, 
StrawlDerries. 

Raspberries,  &c. 
Evergreens, 
Ornamental  Trees. 
Shrubs,  &c. 

Small  sizes  suitable  for  Nurserymen,  as  well 
as  large  stock  in  great  variety. 

DUTCH  BULBS, 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading 
growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Tulips,  &c. 

New  and  Rare  Greenhouse  Plants^ 

A  very  rich  collection,  well  grown,  as 
well  as  fine  stock  for  Yv^inter  blooming. 

NEW  ROSES, 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
with  an  immense  stock  of  finest  varieties 
grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wistarias, 
New  Clematis, 
New  Pelargoninms, 
Geraniums 
Primula  Japonica,  &c- 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  TO  APPLICANTS. 


JOHN  SAUL, 


85  Wesf  Street  ]¥ew  York. 

—IMPORTERS  OF  — 


Or  German  Potagli  Salts. 

— AXD— 
SULPHATK  OP  POTASH. 

MANtTFACTURERS  OF 

DRIED  BLOOD,  AZOTIXE 

and  Animal  Matter,  and  A^^ents  for  tlie  Sale 
of  Fertilizing  Materials  Q«  nerally. 

Ground  &  Crude  Phosphate  Rock.  Bone  Black  ; 
Ground  Bones,  Bone  Meal,  Bones,  Acids,  &c.  All 
goods  warranted  as  represented.  Orders  promptly 
executed  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  Sept-3t 

COJ..  W.  W.  W.  BOWIE,  will  fill 
promptly,  all  CASH  Orders  for  Stock,  Poultry 
Fertilizers  &c.,  enquiries  about  Improved  Stock, 
Fertilizers,  &c.,  free  of  charge,  to  any  Subscriber 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer.  His  long  experience 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  this  duty,  which  he  is 
willing  to  perform  in  the  interest  of  the  "Farmer" 
and  the  benefit  of  its  patrons. 

Address  him  at  Maryland  Farmer  Office, 
Oct-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


HE  NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 

OF 


July-ly 


Washington,  D.  C, 


T 

Veterinary  Surgeons, 

The  only  one  Chartered  by  the  State  Legislature^ 
and  Authorized  to  Issue  Diplomas. 
Will  open  the  Kegular  Course  'of  Lectures  at  305 
L.exinjfton  Ave.,  October  1,  1S77. 
For  Circular  and  additional  information,  address 
D.  C.  C0M8T0CK,  M.  D., 
Oct- It  83  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


HOUDONS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  AISD  S.  S. 

HAMBURGS. 

A  few  pairs  of  the  above  stock  for  sale  very  low. 
First-Class  Fowls.  Apply  at,  or  address  the 
"  Maryland  Farmer." 

145  W.  Pratt  Street, 
Oct-tf  Baltimore,  Mb. 

ESTABLISHED  18=30. 
Fanners*  Boilers,  Iron  Garden  Vases,  Settees, 
Cliairs,  Sic. 
Iron  Bedsteads,  Excelsior  Cook  Stovbs, 
Very  heavy,  for  wood  or  coal. 
Laundry  Stoves  Batli  Tubs  wtlli  Heaters,  &Ca 
Golden  Sun  Fire-place  Stoves,  Ac. 

COL.L.INS  &  FLiGBHBAKTY, 
Furnace,  Stove  and  Plumbing  Works, 
368  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Apl-ly 


i3*HE'BESTwlMPR0VEMNT.EVER.  MAD£ 

LN  HAND  PLANTERS. 


LCEJEISK.Sj>JlBON,Jiyji,'^ 


THE  MARYLAND  PARMER. 


i«  W£ft¥iEll¥  t  sett 


IVos.  11  Ac  13  IV.  LIBETi  FY  NTJREET, 

BALTIMORE;^  MD. 


Mauafacturers  and  Dealers  in 


COOKIKG INO  HlillllG  W,  HEITING  Wm,  6C. 

Oct-ly 


BENSON,  BURPEE  &  CO. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  A  FIXE  LOT  OF 

THOROUGHBRED  LIVE  STOCK, 

INCLUDING  Alderney  and  Ayreshive  Cattle  and  Calves  of  the  finest  herd  Registered  Stock.  .PIGS 
A  SPECIALTY.    Berkshires  sired  by  our  celebrated  imported  Boar  "  THE  COLLIER  "  winner 
of  SIX  HIGH  HONORS  and  first  prizes  in  England.    YORKSHIRES  of  our  Duke  H."  and  the 
Best  Importations.    CHESTER  ^VHITES,  POLAND,  CHINA  AND  ESSEX  PIGS.  Southdown, 
Cotswold  and  Leicester  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY, 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  best  class  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 

BREEDERS' MA^UAIi,  a  new  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Thoroughbred 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  &c  2XD  Edition  just  out,  containing  over  50  pages  of  valuable  reading,  be- 
sides 16  full  page  cuts  from  life,  of  the  finest  Imported  and  Prize  animals  and  fow^s. 

SEED  WHEAT  and  all  seasonable  seeds.  J^^Our  annual  Illustrated  Descriptive  Seed 
Circular  for  1878  will  be  issued  December  ist,  offering  many  ckoice  novelties.  It  may  be  had  free 
for  the  asking. 

Benson,  Burpee  &  Co,, 


EED'  WAREHOUSE. 


Oct-tf 


223  CHURCH  STREET,  PHtLA.,  PA. 
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LISSAUER  &;  CO., 

Branch  House  of  Lissauer  and  Sondheim,  29  Maiden  Lane.  New  \ork. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS 

2i5  W.  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fine  Jewelry,  Watches,  Silver  k  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Opera  Glasses, 

SPECTACLES,  &c, 

WHOLESALE]  j^l^riD 


Oct.  —  6t 


SAMUEL  HUNT  &  SON, 


Manufacturers  of 


mm  »mlttm®F® 


i) 


Harness,  Saddles, 
BRIDLES,  TRUNKS,  &C., 

LOWEST  I^i^IOES. 

Orders  sent  by  Mail  will  be  filled  on  same  Terms  as  when 
in  Person. 


(Late  Superintendent  for  Howell  &  Bros.) 


Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades, 

130  N.  Eutaw  St.,  near  Franklin. 

I^eference  IVTaryland.  Fftrmei*.  Oct-ly 


DOORS,  SASHES,  BLINDS, 

MOULDINGS,  BALUSTERS  AND  POSTS 
STAIRS,  STAIR  RAILING,  MANTELS,  ETC. 

Dressed  and  Undressed  Lumber  of  all  Kinds. 


ISTo-  3S5  T77"est  Ba-ltinr^-ore  Street. 

Lumber  Yard, — Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  Townsend  &  Mosher  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Acents  for  FELT  WEATHERSTRIPS,  the  best  In  use.  Oct-iy 
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THE  IRON  TURBIRTE 

WIND  ENGINE 

The  only  Wind  F^ngine  in  the  market  that  is 

PROOF   AGAI^VST  STOR]IIS 

and  exposure  to  the  weather,  being  made  entirc'y  of  IRON.  Weighi 
more  than  the  ordinary  wootl  wliceU.  Regulates  itself  in  a  high  wind 
means  of  the  iiatent 

AUTOMATIC  GOVERNOR. 

Gives  more  Power  than  any  other  for  the  same  diameter  of  Wheel 
Simple  in  construction  and  well  made.  They  are  giving  perfect  Satis- 
faction Where  other  Mills  have  failed. 

ID.  jp_  SISTOOK:  tSc  T3^^0.  ,  General  Agents. 

UTICA  MILT.S.  FRKDKRICK  COUNTY.  MARYLAND, 
Al.soforTHE  ARt^HER  SULKY  HAY  liAKE, 
Oct-3r  And  wholesale  dealers  in  KELLY  BARB  WIRE  FENCE, 


PLOWS  &  PLOW  CASTINGS. 

£  WRITMA^,  SONS  ^  CO. 

Wish  to  say  to  their  patrons,  that  having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Plows 
and  Plow  castings  in  Baltimore  for  thirty-five  years,  we  have  on  hand  patterns  for 

EVERY  PLOW  SOLD  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

and  being  aware  that  low  prices  are  now  being  offered,  we  are  prepared  to  say  we  shall  not  be 

Undersold  by  any  Manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  orders  early,  and  will  assure  you,  that,  they  shall  have  our 
prompt  attention. 

We  also  have  a  large  and  assorted  stock  of 

Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds  &c. 

which  we  will  sell  at  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  reliable  house  in  toe  country. 

E,  WHIHTM^IX,  SOTVS  Ac  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CA^FIXSIjiD,  BRO,  CO. 


IP' 

Corner  Baltimore  and  Charles  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILVER  AND  PLATED  WABE^ 
American,  English  and  Swiss  Watches,  Clocks  and  Bronzes, 

FANS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  SPECTACLES  &  FANCY  GOODS,  &C. 

Communioii  Services  for  Clixirch.es. 

THE  L.ABGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY. 

Premiums  for  Agricultural  Fairs  furnished.  Badges  and  Medals  for  Colleges 
and  Schools  a  specialty.    Watches  carefully  repaired.  JulyAy. 


,1  wmmx: 


) 

Received  the  Hifjhest  Award  at  the  **  Centennial," 
No.  1  Farm  Fan  Sieves,  24  inches  wide,     -     -     -     -     price,  $30.00 
2  "      22  28.00 

"  30  -     .     .     -       "  35.00 

CROMWELL  <&  COITGDOIT,  Agents, 


"  3 


aoQ  ueaifirs  id 


iVo.  5i  LIGHT  STUJEBT,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

At  our  PATAPSCO  NURSERIES, 

SITUATED  ONE  MILE  SOUTH  OP  BAJLTIiHOKK. 

Will  be  found  a  large  and  select  stock  cf 

Fruit  and  Ornaiiieiital  Trees,  Evergreens,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  Bedding  rianls,  &c. 

In  quantities  to  suit.    Our  stock  of 

PEACH,  APPLE.  PEAK,  PLIM  AMD  CHERRY  TREES,  BOTH  STANDARD  AID  DWARF, 
FOR.   'FJ^X^Ta  I^3L,AISra7I3SrC3-, 

Is  large  and  fine,  embracing  all  the  varieties,  both  new  and  old  which  have  proved  themselves  valuable. 

Address  CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

Calalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Sept-3t  51  liight  Street,  Baltimore^ 

MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities. — 

For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2  000  pounds,  bj 

July-6t,  City  Hall,  Baltirn-ore 
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No.  132  LIGHT  STREET  WHARF, 

Btiilding  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

-A-Sii,  A-isrx)  ■wA.LOsrxjT. 

Lime,  Bricks,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 


aug-ly 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

.MANUFACTURER  OF 


Fine  Sikenrare 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  «fcc.,  &c. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Finest  tstHudard  bilver,  all  of  which  we  oflfer 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dec-ly  No.  135  W.  Baltimore  St,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 


TMtilftS  m.  Ml¥£¥. 

"West  Grrove,  Cliester  CountVj  P*a. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

Also»  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  Brahma  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

M«liEl¥li£i  ftW  SE£D8ilC{l 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS, &o.  ^  _ 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Qedffo 
Seeds,  &o.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

J^recciiptiye  Catalogues  and  price  Wsts  xaailed  to  applieanU.  mmt-lj 


I 
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"YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL.  « 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  which  so  far  surpasses  all  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair 

a  a  a  Ohio 

"  Michigan, 


First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 

"  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  " 
"  Ten  Countv  Fairs  in  Ind. 


PRICE  $50. 

TKIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR, 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 

Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,      4     "  45 
MAGIC  MILL,         6  " 

SINCLAIR  &  GO'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutes,  68  seconds: 

WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Kd, 
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Alexandria,  Va.,  November  29th,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  dt  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gents —YoMT  favor  of  the  18th,  making  inquiry  of  the  results  of  my  experience  in  use  of 
your  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill,"'  has  been  received.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  experiment  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  provid- 
ing for  winter-feeding  stock,  and  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  for  its  merits. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  S.  BARBOUR. 

Richmond,  Va.,  November  1st,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen:— Youra  of  30th  received.  We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  your  "Young 
America  Corn  &  Cob  Mills  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  all  given  entire  satisfaction.— 
W«  believe  it  is  the  best  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  November  20th,  1870. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  merits  of  the  "Young  America 
Corn  &  Cob  mill,''  would  say  that  in  our  experience  we  beleive  it  is  the  best  mill  for  farmers 
and  stock  feeders  use,  that  is  made.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  does  good  and  satisfac- 
tory work  when  the  grain  is  in  proper  condition  for  grinding.  It  will  crush  the  corn  and  cobs 
fine  enough  for  feed  in  one  operation,  and  also  grind  shell  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  screen- 
ings as  good  as  any  grist  mill.    It  is  the  most  economical  machine  a  farmer  can  buy. 

Yours,  Respectfully,  STEWART  &  PRICE. 

HiLLSBOKo,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  November,  20th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  <&  Sons. 

Gentlemen; — I  used  one  of  the  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mills  "  last  winter,  and  found 
it  in  every  respect  what  it  was  recommended.  Every  firmer  should  have  one,  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  use  of  the  mill  one  season  would  pay  for  it,  not  only  in  feeding  stock,  but  in 
grinding  corn  for  meal,  which  it  will  do  admirably,  also  other  small  grains. 

Very  respectluily,  ^         T.  E.  HOUGH. 

Elkin,  N.  C.  November  22d,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen: — The  " Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill"  bought  of  you  a  few  months  ago,  foi 
one  of  our  firm,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Does  all  you  recommend,  and  more;  find  it  alsc 
grinds  rye  well. 

Please  send  us  another  for  a  customer,  to  Windsor,  N.  C,  via  York  River  Line,  as  soon  as 
convenient.  So  soon  as  our  great  National  afl*airs  are  fiivorably  settled,  and  money  matters 
become  easier,  we  will  want  several  more  of  these  mills.  i 

Yours  truly,  R.  R.  GWYN  &  CO. 

Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  November  19th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gents: — Your  postal  received  to-day  In  regard  to  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill,' 
allow  me  to  say,  it  will  make  excellent  meal,  when  the  corn  is  dry.  It  has  worked  very  satis- 
factory to  me.  As  to  crushing  corn  and  grinding  cob  meal,  that  is, corn  and  cob  together;  it 
seems  to  me  it  accomplishes  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired,  and  has  particu- 
larly excited  the  hostility  of  the  millers  around  me,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  prooi 
of  its  merits.  I  have  had  44  bushels  cob  meal  ground  in  one  short  winter  day  by  a  Negro 
boy  10  or  12  years  old,  with  one  horse. 

Yours,  &c.,  WALTER  C.  PRESTON. 

HiRNDON,  Georgia,  November  21st,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gents. — With  the  aid  of  one  mule  the  '-Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill"  makes  excellent 
hominy  for  the  table,  and  turns  out  splendid  feed  for  horses,  hogs  and  cows.  In  a  few  hours 
I  can  grind  enough  to  last  my  stock  a  week.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  and  would  cheerfully 
recommend  their  more  general  use. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  P.  WIGGINS. 

Ilchester,  Md.,  November  21st,  1^76. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gents: — The  "Young  America  Com  &  Cob  Mill"  will  grind  from  six  to  ten  bushels  an  hour 
according  to  the  power  you  have  and  the  fineness  of  the  r^orn.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
corn  in  feeding  horses;  and  as  for  cattle,  it  has  no  equal.  Cattle  improve  much  faster,  and 
never  get  stalled  if  fed  with  a  little  care.        Respectfully,  G.  HOWARD  WHITE. 

Hanoner,  January  6ih,  1876. 

Gents  : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  I  would  says  that  I  have  ground  eighteen  bushels  of 
corn  and  cob  with  the  Young  America  Mill  in  one  hour,  and  can  do  it  with  ease,  providing  the  corn 
is  dry,  and  make  it  fine  enough  for  any  feeding  purposes.  The  majority  of  our  farmers  grind  shelled 
corn  with  tht  mill,  aad  also  grind  rye  for  horse  chop,  and  eora  for  meal,  but  what  quantity  per  hour  I 
cannot  say.     ,  \  ours,  truly,  WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
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WINES,  BRAITDIES,  <&c. 

21  SOUTH  STREKT. 

H^^PURE  OLD  RYE  WHISKIES  A  SPECIALTY.-^ 

Alii  Foreign  Wines,  Brandies,  (iins,  Rums,  &c., 

Imported  direct,  sold  in  Bond,  or  duty  paid.  Orders 
for  direct  importation  solicited;  quantities  sold  to 
suit  purchasers. 

aijiis  of  all  Gratejraiies  of  all  (iraJes  aoJ  fiiitajes, 

WmsS)Shsrri2s,Port  Clarsts  &i  SautsrnG  Qins^ 

FROM  THE  LEADING  HOUSES  ABROAD, 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  BRAND  "JUNIPER  TREE." 

Domestic  Liquor,  Whiskies,  none  but  pure 
direct  from  Distilleries,  Blackberry,  Peach 
and  Apple  Brandies. 

If  fim^  iP  ML  Ellii  A  iPlili 

Reed's  Celebrated  Tonic  Bitters,  Superior  to 
any  in  the  Market — in  Cases. 
il^sK]VT>  iH^oit  i'Rice:  list 


tHE  kARYLAND  PAkMElt. 


BaltiffloreFreiichBurrMill  Stone  Manufactory, 

AND  MILL  FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Qerman  Anchor  and  Dufur  &  Go's  C2lsbrat2d  Anchor  Brand  Bolting  Clothe 

Leather  and  Gum  Belting,  Screen  Wire,  Proof  Staffs,  Mill  Screws,  Mill 
Picks,  Hammers  and  Patent  Self-Oiling  Mill  Bushes.  Also,  the  latest  and 
improved  Smut  Machines,  Bran  Dusters,  Grain  Separators,  Portable  Mills,  and 
all  kinds  of  Mill  Irons,  and  Mill  Fixtures  generally,  at  the  lowest  Cash  Prices 
or  approved  Credit.    Also,  Cologne,  Cocalico,and  Esopus  Mill  Stones  of  the 

different  sizes. 


17  3 


NORTH  STREET 


CORNER  OF 


CENTRE. 


July  ly 


OPPOSITE 


NorllerD  Ceatral 


AND 


Wash'tou  R.  R.  Station 


Baltimore,  Md, 


JOHN  TVRNBULL,  Jr.  4*  CO. 


IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF 


CARPETING 

248  W.  BALTIMORE  ST, 


John  Turnbull,  Jr., 
W.  O  TurnbuU. 
J.  T.  tJthmaru 


BALTIMORE. 


Keep  eonstantlj  on  hand  a  fuU  line  of  Carp«ting  of  every  des«ription  at  the  lowest  Market  Pricel. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  G-arden  &  Household. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Valuable  Books,  which 
will  be  supplied  from  the  Office  of  the  Maryla.Vd 
Farmer,  Any  one  or  more  of  these  books  will  be 
%tnt post- paid io  any  of  our  readers  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  price,  which  is  named  against  each  book. 


Allen's  (r.  l.  &  l.  f.)  New  Amer.  Farm  Book  $2  50 

Allen's  (l.  F.)  American  Cattle*  2  50 
Allen's  (r.  l.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  i  00 

American  Bird  Fanciei  30 

American  Rose  Culturist  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  i  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses  i  50 

Atwood's  Modern  American  Homestead*  3  50 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden  2  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy*  5  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy  i  60 

Brackett's  Farm  Talk*  paper,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Buel's  Cider-Maker's  Manual  i  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  i  00 

Burges'  American  Kennel  &  Sporting  Field  4  00 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers  i  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing  i  00 
Broom-Corn  and  Brooms  paper,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Brown's  Taxidermist's  Manual*  i  00 

Buchanan's  Culture  Grape  &  Wine  Making  75 

Burnham's  The  China  Fowl  i  00 

Burns'  Architectural  Drawing  Book  i  00 

Bnrns'  Illustrated  Drawing  Book  1  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America  3  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis  2  00 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture  i  50 

Clok's  Disease  of  Sheep  i  25 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener  75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian  75 

Cooked  &  Cooking  Food  for  Dom.  Animals  20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls  5  00 

Croft's  Progressive  American  Architecture  10  00 

Cummings'  Architectural  Details  10  00 

Cnmmings'  &  Miller's  Architecture  lO  00 

Cupper's  Universal  Stair-Builder  3  50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor  t  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor  i  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  i  25 

DeVoe's  Market  Assistant  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  6  50 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry  75 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World  i  50 

Eggleston's  Mystery  of  Metropolisville  i  50 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  C.)  A  man  of  Honor  i  25 

Elliott's  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers  i  00 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture  6  00 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopaedia  3  75 

Field's  Pear  Culture  i  25 

Flax  Culture  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  Season  3  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage  i  50 

Fuller's  Forest-Tree  Culturist  i  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist  i  50 

Fulton's  Peaeh  Culture  i  5^ 


Gardner's  Carriage  Painters'  Manual  i  00 

Gardner's  How  to  Paint  I  GO 

Gregory  on  Cabbages       paper  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes        paper  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows  75 

Hallett's  Builders'  Specifications  i  75 
Harney's  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences    6  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig  i  50 
Helmsley's  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  7  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit  I  50 

Herbert's  Hint  to  House- Keepers  1  75 
How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  And  One    i  25 

Husmann's  Grape  and  Wine  i  50 

Jacques's  Manual  of  the  House  i  50 

Jennings'  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases  i  75 

Jennings'  Horse  Training.Made  Easy  i  25 

Jennings'  on  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  i  75 

Jersey,  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow  i  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow  2  00 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry  i  75 

King's  Beekeepers'  Text  Book       paper  40 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant  i  75 

Leavitt's  Facts  about  Peat  i  75 

Lewis'  Peoples  Practical  Poultry  Keeper  i  50 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham  3  50 

Manual  of  Flax  Culture  25 

Marshall's  Farmer's  Hand  Book  i  50 

Merrick's  Strawberry  Culture  I  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape- Vine  i  00 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse  4  00 

Nichol's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea  i  25 

Onions — How  to  Raise  them  Profitably  20 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture  75 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer  60 
Phin's  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction  50 
Plummer's  Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Guide    I  00 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke)  i  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  i  50 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden  i  50 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd  2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry  i  50 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers  Manual  i  25 

Rivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  i  00 

Roe's  Play  and  Profits  in  my  Garden  i  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture  6  00 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text-Book  75 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture  3  00 

Slack's  Trout  Culture  i  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture  60 

Stewart's  Shephei'd's  Manual  i  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog  3  75 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture  50 
Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery   i  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals  i  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers;  or.  Yankee  Farming  i  50 
Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturist               •!  00 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters'  Manual  i  50 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology  3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture  i  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes  i  50 

White's  Cranberry  Culture  i  25 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book  i  00 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  i  50 

Youatt  on  the  Dog  3  75 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  furnish  at  Cata- 
logue Prices,  post-paid',  any  Agricultural ]^Book, 
Periodical  or  Paper,  published  ia  America  ©r  Eu- 
rope.   Cask  with  6ke  tfrder. 
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WIRE  RAILING 


AND 


Oriiiiisiital  Wire  Works. 

DUFUR  &  CO. 

ISTo.  3G  IS^ortli  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

MANUFACTURE 

Wire  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CAUES,  S AND  AND  COAL    SCREENS,  WOVEN    WIRE,  &c. 

D©«-]y.  Al»o^  iron  Ittdntendtt^  (JUuirs,  Settee     A'c,  Ac, 

MiMMMi^MaiMBMBMMrM»»M»Mni'»MTinr»Bgii«»ii iiiiiTMTnwriM  Hill  I  III «iiiuni»iimm»TnnwHMn—wrT™*— ^ 


Standard  Manures, 

PRSPARESB  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

JNO.  M.  RHODES  &  CO. 

July-7t.   80  SOUTH  STE3ET,  BALTIMORE. 

T.  RORT.  JSNfKmS  &  SOIff, 

Pork  Packers  aud  Provision  Dealers,  Curers  of  the  "iSarylaHd"  &  "Virginia"  Brands 

EXTRA.  SUGAR  CURED  HAMS, 
No.  48  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

A  cheap  and  valvable  FEHTIIJZBIR,  can  be  bad  at  a  very  low  price. 

July-ly  T.  ROBT.  JENKINS  &  SON. 


A..  B.  MORTOISr  &  SON'S, 

No.  40  Pratt  Street,  Baltimox-e,  IVEar^^land.^ 

liVIPORTERS  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Eepecial  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  BDNES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.      For  Sale  to  suit 
mly  purchasers,  by  the  Cargo. 
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MONTVUE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Brooklandville,  Baltimore,  Co.,  Md.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Proprietor 

CHOICE  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  (from  best  known  trains,) 

BLACK  BREASTED  BED  GAMES,  {First  Bremium  and  C^p  Birds,) 
EOUDANS,  Equal  to  any  in  U.  S.  WHITE  CHESTED  BLACK  POLANDS,  (First  Premiaa  and  Cup  Birds. 
WHITE  I^EGHORNS,  Smith  &  other  StraiixS. 

I  am  also  breeding  tine  Bantams  of  the  following  varieties  .  GOLDEN  SEBRIGHTS,  BLACK  AFRICANS, 
BROWN  RED  GAME,  BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  and  DOMINIQUE  BANTAMS.  EGGS  for  sale 
in  Season.  Paclsed  to  HATCH.  Fancy  Pigeons  in  Variety.  Lap-Eared  or  Madagascar  and  White  Aurora 
Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  <&c. 

On  18  Coops  Fowls  entered  by  me,  at  late  Maryland  Show,  my  Birds  won  28  Premiums,  besides  TTiree  Sil- 
ver Oohlets,  Chromo  and^Wrighi's  Poultry  Book."  Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Imperial  Egg 
Food  and  Parish  Chemical  Food  for  sale.  Apr  76 

WHALE  OIL 

AND 

TOBACCO  SOAP, 

FOE  SALE  BY 

E.  WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO.  BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 


ilM  All  WAf  II- 


Can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  &c.  Can  be  placed  over  old  shingles  making  a 
handsome  roof,  both  Water  and  Fire-Proof.  The  roofing  is  made  in  sheets  82  inches  in  breadth, 
lb  feet  in  length,  40  feet  to  the  sheet.  Will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country,  deliy- 
ERED  TO  Boats  or  cars,  at  5  Cents  a  foot,  $2  a  Sheet,  with  Cement  for  Laps,  &c. 

Instructions,  so  anj'^  person  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  most  skilled  workmen. 

Estimates  made  and  contracts  taken  for  all  kinds  of  METAL  ROOFIISG.  For  full  infor- 
mation, send  for  circulars : 

I*.  H.  MORGA-lSr, 
Jan  ly  130  Scuth.  £^xixi  Street,  Baltimore. 


STBATTOWS 

Gent's  Fine  Furnishing  Goods. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  A  SPECIALTY, 

161  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Four  Door«  above  the  Old  Stand, 
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140  i£  142  S.  Howard  Street, 

Opposite  B.  &  O.  B.  B.  Depot,  BA.X.TIl!s/rOIl.E,  l^Ty. 

Brick  IVJraiiTifkctTirers^ 

list,  Sell  LIME  hf  ibe  Biiil|il»  Bari^el  or  Gar  IiDai, 

Cement  Hair,  &e,,  Plaster  for  Farmers  use. 

We  have  the  above    Articles  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE. 
Remember  ice  Manufacture  our  otvn  Brides.    Send  for  Price  List, 


OCt-ly 


i 


GOLDSMITH  &  JEWELLER 

S.  E.  Cor.  Light  &  Baltimore  Streets^ 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

FINE  WATCHES,  RICH  JEWELRY,  STERLING  SILVER  &  PLATED  WARE. 

Every  attention  paid  to  neatness  and  durability  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  Jewelry.  Fine 
Waches  repaired  by  experienced  workmen.  Hair  Braiding  in  all  its  varietes.  Orders  attended  with 
despatch,  Oct-ly. 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Mil  &  lift IieilH  OTlf Mlip 

TTpliolstery  Goods,  "Window  Sliades  and 
FIXTURBS^  FX  AN  O  d£  T  ABIaK  eO¥£RS^ 

No.  109  Lexington  Street,  near  Liberty,  Baltimore. 


Oct-ly 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Chamber,  Parlor  &  Dining  Room  Furniture 

Wholesale  and  Retail  ' 

Wool  ant  Caie  Seat  Ciairs,  Mattrasses  aai  Wki 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WAREROOMS,  BRANCH  HOUSE, 

S9  SOUTH  ST.,  near  Pratt.  N.  E.  COR.  FREDERICK  &  SECOND  STS. 

Best  Inducements  to  the  Trade. 
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IN^OAH  WAJLKER  &  CO. 

THE  OELEBEATED 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

.  CLOTHING  AND  UNDEBWEAB  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  application  their 
improved  and  accurate  KULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Oassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c.,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHlx^a  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

Nos.  165  &  167  W.  BALTIMOBE  ST., 
^"■'^  Baltimore,  Md. 

EST^BILjISHIEID  1851. 

BALTIMOEE  STO YE  HOUSE. 

At  this  well-known  establishment  will  be  found  the  best  assortment  of 

FURNACES,  RANGES,  Etc. 

Nothing  but  first-class  goods  are  offered,  and  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

FIRE-PLACE   HEATERS  UNEQUALLED. 
Most  approved  patterns  &  best  workmanship  guaranteed 

B.  C.  BIBB  k        Successors  to  Bibb  &  Co. 

39  and  41  LigM  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Special  JPricea  and  Terms  to  MiriisterSf  Churches  and  Schools, 
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PEl'SYLVAMA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

A.  B.  IfARQVMAIt,  Proitrieloi-,  YORK,  PA. 

Steam  Engines  a  Specialty, 

FOR  TUUESlllNO,  GINNING,  SAAVINO,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Above  cut  represents  my  Vertical  Engine,  mounted.  In  use  it  stands  up  on  the  base,  and  it  is 
let  up  and  down  with  perfect  ease.  Is  adapted  for  Threshing,  Ginning,  &c.,  and  while  it  is  in  every 
respect  a  first  class  article,  it  is  the  cheapest  portable  engine  made.  I  make  the. 11  with  and  without 
wheels,  and  of  ^11  sizes  ;  six  horse  being  the  leading  size. 

HORIZONTAL  ENGINES, 

From  four  to  twenty  horse  power,  adapted  to  all  descriptions  of  work  where  power  is  required 
and  warranted  equal  to  any  made  in  America.  The  boilers  are  made  of  the  best  charcoal  iron,  and  I 
have  never  had  one  to  give  way.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Sept-ly    Address  A.  B.  FA.RQTJHAR,  York,  Fa. 

GREAT  REDUCTIOM! 

ZIT  PRZCSS  OF 

FALL  &  WINTER  DRY  GOODS. 

'We  invite  all  to  call  and  examine  Our  O-ooiis,  and 

see  for  yourselves  at  the 

Old  Established  Dry  Goods  House 

All  Goods  Sold  at  GREATLY  Reduced  Prices. 

■BILLIHGSLEY  k  YERNETSOK, 

COR.  GAY  &  HIGH  STS., 

REFERENCE:  MARYLAND  FARMER,      BALTIMORE,  MD, 
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CHAS.  W.  HAMILL  '&  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Britannia  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 

No.  30  NORTH  HOLLIDAY  STREET, 

Tea  Sets,  Waiters,  Ice  Pitchers,  Butter  Dishes,  Cups,  Goblets  and  Communion 
Ware.    EEPAIEING,  KEPLATING,  AND  GILDING  in  the  best  marner. 

Julyly    


The  Farquhar  Separator 

Penna. 
Agricultural, 
Works. 

Tork,  Pa, 

Ughtert  draft 
most  durable, 
simplest,  most 
«eonociioal 
tnd  porfeot  in 
nae.  pastes  no 
frsm,  ole^ne  it 
7ea47  Am:  market 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural  Works 


SendforlUuBtratedCataloaue. 

Address  A.  &  £\ir(/u}Mr,  Fork,  < 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Manager  &  Prop'r. 


The  Farquhar  Separator^         Warranted  the  best  in  use.  Send  for  Catalogue, 
Horse  Powers  and  Thrashers  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.  We  aresituated  among 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialties^: 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Oast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  second  to  none.— 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
SNvlvel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible, 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
»ny  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Bladea, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedenc* 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POT\ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dun. 
ble.   Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Iron 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac> 
ture  of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup. 
ply  first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 

of  plow. 


For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


A.   B.   3FAIiQXJHA.R,   York,  Pa. 


NITED 

Purchasing 


rATES 

Agency, 


32 1 5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merchandise  and  Goods  of  every  description  bought  at  Lov^est  Cash  Prices,  and  promptly  forward- 
ed as  directed.    Commissions  only  5  per  cent,  on  suins  of  $2  and  over  ;  on  sums  under  $2,  Ten  Cents 
is  charged  on  each  purchase.    Send  for  our  circular  of  references,  &c.,  before  ordering.    0»r  arrauge- 
me&te  with  business  houses  enable  q8  to  buy  at  muQh  Um  i'askU  regular  rates, 
t.    SSg*  Write  to  m  at  OBce. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


ST^DBT^EIS,  Tie-  cSz:  CO. 

**SUM  BUILDIMG,"  SOUTH  STREET, 

Shippers  and  General  Dealers  in  Anthracite  and  Georges'  Creek  j 

Coal  delivered       .^^^kl    ^^^^^         tj^       "flF"  in  any  quantity  in 

the  City  ol  Balti-  I  more,  or  by  Cargo 

or  Car  load  to  any      S  B      M  I  accessible  point 

in  this  or  other     H         M  H         ■  ■       ■         States.  Special 

attention  paid  to  ^^^^m  ^^^^^r  ^  ^  ™  B  i  Coal  for  Foundry 
and  Maxupaotu-       ^^^^     ^^/^^    i^Bl  ■^■i  l^BIMM  ■      king  purposes. 

We  name  Lehigh  Baltimore  Vein, 

Lee,  Diamond,  Schuylkill,  Sunbury,  Lykcns'  Valley,  also  Cau  .el,  Splint,  Gas,  George's  Creek, 

&c.,  &c. 

Shipping  Wharves,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mil.,  and  Locnst  Poiut  ami  Hughes'  Quay. 

Branch  Office,  Cor.  Eutaw  (£  Madison  Sis.,  connected  with  Central  Office  hy  Telegraph. 

UWTON^   ^  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HA.lSrr)  and  Mi^OHIlSrE  M^DE 

FLOWER  POT 

Pots  for  Propagating  Cotton  Plants  for  eariy  Planting,  Pots  for  forcing  into,  also  Turpentine  Pots. 
Wfe  have  always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Flower  Pots.  Plaving  improved  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same,  and  giving  the  same  our  entire  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the  market 
with  an  article  which  for  neatness,  durability  and  cheapness  we  defy  competition. 

These  Pots  can  be  safely  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

LiisrToisr  &c  oo., 
LEXIITGTOIT  &  PIITE  STREETS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  T.  BRODKRIGK,  ' 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Rags^ 

BRAS^,  COPPER,  LEA  D,  ZtNC,  PEWTER, 
CAST  A^sIX)   WROUQHT  SCRAF  IROJST. 

Prompt  Cash  on  Receipt  of  Goods-  Consignments  solicited. 

Also  manufacturer  of  PIG  LEAD  and  SLAT  SPELTER.    SHEET  IRON  suitable  for  Black- 
smiths and  Farmers,  always  on  hand    GIVE  ME  A  CALL. 

Feb  ly  Nos.  67  L  69  Greenmount  Avenue. 

OLIVER  F.  LANTZ.  ™^""*JACOB  F."  LANTz" 

SAMUEX«  E:£.DER  &  OO. 

FLOUR,  GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND 

O-erLexa.!  Oorri.missiorL  Iivi:ercl:La.rLts 

AND  DEALEES  IN 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  and  Importers  of  Bolting  Cloths, 
32  :SOJtTH  HOWARD  STRBBT,  BALTIMORB,  MI}. 


ADVARTCES  i!JAD£  ON  COJVSIGIVMENTS. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER 

R.  W.  Li.  RASXN  A  CO. 

Chemical  Fertilizer 

MANUFACTURERS, 

32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE, 

Are  now  preparing  the  following  popular  brands  of  FERTILIZERS  for 
the  wheat  crops,  containing  all  the  essential  elements,  necessary  to  the 

growth  of  that  important  crop, 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  aUANO : 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 
A  high  grade  Fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

Jlmmoniated  Mkalme  Phosphate: 

An  article  specially  prepared  for  wheat,  and  sold  on  satisfactory  terms  to 
Grangers ;  endorsed  by  the  patrons  who  have  used  it  for  past  four  years. 

For  sale  by  Grange  Agents  at  Richmond;  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Alexan- 
dria, Lynchburg  and  Baltimore; 

Raw,  Steamed  &  Dissolved  Bones,  Potash  Salts, 

IN  STORE  AND  FOR  SALE. 

Special  Compounds  prepared  on  Orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASm  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor,  South  and  Water  Sts. 


THE  MAkYLAND  FARMER. 


BEATTTIFTJL  OHROMO  FREE. 
THE  TREASURE, 

▲  Monthly  Journal  and  Housekeepers'  Magazine. 
Thirty-two  Columns  filled  wltli  Choicest 
Keadiiig  iflatter. 

Devoted  to  Scientific,  Intellectual  and  Instructive 
Information,  Fashion,  Literature,  Art,  &c.,supplying 
a  necessity  long  needed  by  every  family.  Also  con- 
taining splendid  continued  and  short  stories.sketches 
noems,  wit  and  humor,  useful  knowledge,  Games, 
Puzzles,  <Sc.,  Ac.-Comblniug  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting matter,  relating  particularly  to  the  duties  of 
dally  life  and  of  the  Home  circle,  with  valuable  re- 
ceipts for  every  housekeeper.  This  Journal  has  for 
Its  object  the  improvement  of  morals  as  well  as  the 
health  of  society,  and  as  such  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered a  valuable  addition  to  every  household  and  an 
ornament  to  every  home.  Bright,  Cheerful,  Earnest 
and  Progressive.  It  is  on  the  side  of  Temperence, 
Christian  Morality  and  all  true  reforms.  Whatever 
is  hurtful  to  Society  it  condemns  without  fear  or  favor 
and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  community  as  a  power  for 
good.  Handsomely  printed,profusely  illustrated  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  the  Family,  the  business  and 
professional  reader,  and  for  all  classes  who  desire  a 
thorough  sparkling,  independent  Journal. 

Terms  per  Annnm. 
Single  copies,  postage  paid,       .  $1.00 
Five       *'         "         *•  4'00 
Twenty  *•         "  15.00 

And  at  the  same  rate"(75  cts.  per  copy  per  annum)  for 
any  additional  number  over  twenty.  Subscribers  at 
different  post  oflBces  can  join  in  a  club. 

A   NEW   AND    ELEGANT  CHROMO 
PRESENTED  FREE 

to  each  subscriber, which  is  of  itself  worth  double  the 
amount  of  subscription,  entitled 

"ASKING  A  BLESSING," 
a  masterpiece  of  the  Dusseldorf  School  of  genre  paint- 
ing, by  Prof.  Jordan,  size  203^  xl5>^.    Retail  Price 
?5.00.    A  copy  of  a  beautiful  descriptive  Poem  for 
framing  is  furnished  with  each  Chromo. 

Agents,  male  or  female,  can  make  more  money 
getting  subscriptions  for  this  paper  than  anything 
else.  Large  cash  commissions  allowed  and  exclusive 
teiritory  given.  Agents  will  save  time  and  secure  ter- 
ritory by  sending  81.00  for  which  we  will  forward  pre- 
t&id  complete  outtit.  certificate  of  Agency,  specimen 
jhromos,  dc,  &c.  Remittences  should  be  made  by 
Iraft  or  post  office  order.  Address. 

The  Treasure  Puhliahing'  Co., 


Mch-iy. 


49  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 


WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Office  89  West  liOmbard  Street, 

Corroders  and  Manufacturers  of 

DEY  WHITE  LEAD  AND  LEAD  IN  OIL, 

Which  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  Pure. 
Feb-ly  JOHN  CURLETT,  President. 


PLANTS 

By  Mail  and  Express.    New  Catalogue^  Free. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 


RIFL.ES,   SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  For  examination,  all  charges  paid.  No 
risk.    No  humbug.    W  rite  for  catalogue.  Address 


GREAT  WESTERN  ftUN  WORKS 


Pittiburgh,  Pa. 


SMITH  &  CURLETT, 


manufacturp:rs  of 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION^ 

Cor.  Holliday  &  Pleasant  Streets, 


The  Grsen  House^ 

West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimoref  Md, 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAQNEH, 


PROPRIETORS. 


This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex* 
tensive  in  its  accommodatiocs  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  it  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  beet  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 

STEAM  MAKBLE  WOKKS. 

BEVAXT   A  SOXTS, 

No.  70  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  SARATOGA. 

Would  call  attention  to  their  fine  collection  of  MON- 
UMENTS, TABL.JSTS,  «&c.}  GRAVESTONES, 
FOR  CEMETERIES;  also  a  Varied  assortment  of 
MARBLK  MANTL.es.  and  are  prepared  to  execute 
all  kinds  of  Marble  Work  for  building.  Jan-ly. 


THREE  NU3IBERS  OF  THE 

American  Bee  Journal 

on  trial,  for  10  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN,  184  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


$5  to  Samples  worth 


LAND,  Maine. 


Stinson  &  Co.,  Port- 


^  week  in  your  own  town,  Terms  and  S5  outnt 
VPOO  free.  H.  HALLEFf  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

liKf^O  4^77^  Week  to  Agenta,    JIO  Omflt  Free, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SALT  CAKE,  (Snlph.  Soda), 
KAIITE,  (Suph.  Potash), 


ITMTE  SODA, 
Clilorcalinm,  (Mur.  Potash.) 


MANUFACTUKERS  AND  MANIPULATORS  OF  PHOSPHATES  (m 
ORDERS  AND  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BY 
OUR  FRIENDS. 


To  those  who  want  to  manipulate  their  own  Phosphates,  we  offer 
a  full  line  of  PURE  MATERIALS. 

Having  completed  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
Works,  giving  us  increased  facilities,  we  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  with  greater  promptness,  and  deliver  goods  in  much  better  me- 
chanical condition  than  heretofore. 


We  offer  to  the  Trade  the  folloiving  Goods ^  all  of  ivhich  are  ah" 
solutely  Free  from  Adulteration: 


ii¥ip  atiKi  m: 

Containing  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 


Dissolved  South  American  Bone  Ash. 


SLINGLUPP  &  CO. 


OFFICE, 

X55  W.  FAYETTE  ST. 


WORKS, 

FOOT  OF  LEADEMALL  ST. 


ba.ltim:ore. 


AMMONIATED  PHOSPHATE 


-AND- 


DISSOLVED  BONE," 

MADE  EXPRESSLY  FOR  WHEAT. 

Very  Rich  in  Ammonia,  Soluble  Phosphate  and  Potash. 
IN  FINE  CONDITION  TO  DRILL. 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  FILL.  ORDERS  FOR 


d  Bone  Pkspliile  m 


JOHN  8.  REESE  &  CO. 

Genl.  Agents  Paeifie  Guano  Co. 

 10  south:  ST. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO. 

ITo.  104  West  Ziombard  Street, 

Fertilizing-  Oliemioals,  I>issolved.  Bone 
Black,  Mini-iate  of*  I^otasli,  Snlpli.  of 
I^otasli,  (Kainit),  Sixlpliato  of  _A_xiirixo- 
nia,  IVitrate  of  Soda, 


To  any  one  sending  us  their  address,  we  will  forward  two  highly  im- 
portant reports  on  Chemical  Fertilizers  ;  also,  Formula  for  Crops,  W^e 
will  also  furnish,  free  of  charge  (at  depot  in  bbls.)  enough  **  Fertilizing  Salt " 
for  one  acre,  to  ba  used  as  a  top  in  dressing  in  the  Spring.  This  article  is 
a  by-prodact  from  another  branch  of  our  manufactory. 


WM.  DAVISON  &  CO. 

No.  104  West  Lombard  Street* 


®^Look  at  the  Reduced  Prices.*^ 

 « »  • 

Whitman's  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons. 


THIMBLE  SKEIN. 

Capacity. 

3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  $  90  00—2500  lbs. 

3J  "        "        "    Medium  2  Horse   95  00— 3000  lbs. 

3|  "         "    Heavy  2  •Horse   100  00— 4000  lbs. 

3f  "        "        "    3  or  4  Horse  ,          105  00— 5000  lbs. 

4  "        "        "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains  ,   115  00 — 6000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrces,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  s  ay  chains,  &c 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

IJ  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse    $100  00—  2300  lbs. 

1|  Medium  2  Horse   105  00—  2800  lbs. 

l|  "        "  Heavy  2  Horse   110  00—  3500  lbs. 

2     **  "          for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,   120  00 — 5000  lbs. 

2J  "  "               4            "          "          "    150  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrces,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  and  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

DEMOCRAT  (or  Country  Driving)  WAGONS. 

No.  2,  with  half  springs,  1  spring  seat,  shafts  $100  00 

No.  3,  3  full  springs,  2  seats,  shafts  and  pole   135  00 

Jersey  Buggy  "       "       **    160  00 

IS.  WHITMAN^  SONS  A  GO.^ 

Nos.  141  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 


